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PEYTON BOSWELL 
| Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Albert Bender Is Gone 


'(-\nNE of the most cherished memories of my 1939 visit to 
O California was meeting Albert M. Bender. Small, kindly 
‘and intellectually alert, he impressed me as one of that very 
“small group of the truly cultured, a man who sincerely loved 
art, music and the dance, alive to the beauty of his own day 
though basically cognizant of the glory of past cultures. And 
‘now I read that Albert Bender is gone, dying in his 74th 
year in his beloved San Francisco, a millionaire in the sum 
of his friendships and the extent of his generosity. 
| These days the greatness of a man is no longer measured 
_ by the stature of his earthly body. True greatness is measured 
| by the spirit that comes from within. The passing of this 
little man who rose from immigrant errand boy to insurance 
| executive, made a fortune and then spent the bulk of it help- 
ing struggling artists—his departure leaves a wide gap in 
California art circles. Mr. Bender bought hundreds of art 
works, but his buying was not done in the sense of collecting; 
rather he bought to help art and to experience the pleasure 
_ of sharing a beautiful object with others. Witness his 1,000 
gifts to the San Francisco Museum. 

Albert Bender was to me a strangely romantic figure; in 
'so many ways he refused to fit his living to the snug, tradi- 
| tional mold of life. Born in Dublin, Ireland, in 1866, son of 
the Irish Rabbi Philip Bender and Augusta Bremer Bender, 
| he came to San Francisco as a lad of 17 and became a natur- 

alized citizen five years later. By 1890 he had won his 
| way to a business position which thereafter provided the 
| funds which he so generously shared with the artists of his 

adopted city. To quote the San Francisco Chronicle, “he 

climbed the stairs to many a dingy studio to give encourage- 
| ment.” 

Each year on St. Patrick’s Day, Mr. Bender’s friends in 
| artistic, musical and literary circles used to gather in his 

bachelor studio-home on Post Street to do him honor. But 
in recent years the gathering became so large they had to 
hire a hall. 

The untimely death of his adored cousin, Anne Bremer, 
' San Francisco artist, is credited with turning Mr. Bender’s 

interest toward fostering living art. In her memory he created 
the Anne Bremer Fund to “grubstake” unrecognized artists, 
the Anne Bremer prize awards, and the Anne Bremer art 
reference library at the California School of Fine Arts. When 
teased about buying a mediocre painting by a young artist, 
_Mr. Bender once answered: “He shows promise. These things 
will sometime be appreciated as examples of his early work.” 
Such was his confidence in the future of American art. 

Mr. Bender’s epitaph could well be written in his own 


words: “Without the arts, I conceive of the world as a dark, 
sad place.” 


Dusting Off the Museums 


es Rosert Moses, New York City Park Commissioner, 
let loose a blast the other day against the “musty, con- 
Servative, aloof” museums that occupy the fringes of the city’s 
parks. He criticized “grumpy” attendants, overlapping ser- 
Vices and the “occult, esoteric and sacred” atmosphere. The 
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Metropolitan was given a severe upbraiding for its lack of 
interest in contemporary art. Moses wanted to know who told 
the Met’s trustees that 1900 or “some other magic date in 
the past” marked the end of art. “The board of a museum,” 
he said, “is not a House of Lords nor yet an exclusive social 
club.” 

Moses knew whereof he spoke on almost all counts. He 
was wrong about the New York Historical Society being dead. 
He was thoroughly right about the Met’s lack of interest in 
today’s art. At present it is being rumored around town that 
the Met trustees, peeved because the art press dared to criti- 
cize the 1940 Hearn purchases, intend to “show them” by not 
buying any contemporary Americans this year. So petty an 
attitude is so out of character for such a great institution, 
that undoubtedly this is just talk. Surely the Met’s board is 
not becoming a local chapter of the Bide-a-Wee Circle of 
King’s Daughters. 

Most encouraging is Francis H. Taylor, Metropolitan Di- 
rector, saying he “was in complete accord with the Commis- 
sioner.” Maybe the Met will soon fill its greatest need: a 
full-time Curator of Contemporary American Art. 


Chicago Complains 


I’ THERE is one special thing the Dicest staff prides itself 
on, it is the consistent hard work, year in and year out, 
that it puts into giving its readers a truly national coverage 
of art events across the country. Part and parcel of this 
policy is the firm belief that art history is seldom made in 
New York—it may culminate here, but usually the seed 
has germinated in some place like Springville, Utah. Natur- 
ally, during the formal art season, the bulk of the space is 
devoted to New York shows, but no issue goes to press 
without a thorough consideration of art events elsewhere. 


For example, the Dicest covered with ten reproductions 
the great French exhibition, now packing them in at the 
Metropolitan Museum, when it was originally unveiled by 
Dr. Walter Heil in San Francisco—and earlier, in the spring 
of 1940, described its presentation in Buenos Aires. 


And so it was a rather bewildered editor who read the 
following letter from Flora Schofield, Chicago artist: “The 
reason a number of Chicagoans stopped your paper is that 
you never seem to think there are critics west of New York. 
We are scarcely ever mentioned. Only quotes of art critics 
which at best are unreliable. Not one of them ever painted 
a picture, and they only say what others tell them, with one 
exception, Henry McBride. But I don’t see him any more. 
Perhaps he is dead.” 


After respectful pondering, the only answer I could find 
for Miss Schofield is that she doesn’t read her Dicest. 

In the last issue critics from almost all sections were 
quoted, including Chicago, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Hollywood, Boston, Oakland, Charlotte, Denver and Oswego. 
Mr. McBride, far from death (praises be), appeared in four 
different stories. Further illustrating the news scope of the 
DicEst were feature “cut” stories devoted to Faggi’s one- 
man show in Buffalo, Warneke’s one-man show in Phila- 
delphia, Art of the Third French Republic in Worcester, 
the local artists of Pittsburgh, portraiture through 45 cen- 
turies in Boston, paintings “From Cézanne to Picasso” in 
Los Angeles, and the Hoosier Salon in Chicago. 

Chicago, where I was born, is dynamite for anyone to 
attempt to handle. Reproduce a Chicago artist, and a dozen 
letters will tell you how bad he is; quote a Chicago critic, 
and an equal number will tell you how dumb he is. Don’t 
reproduce or quote, and you're called both. 

Someday something very good will come out of Chicago— 
you can’t have all that energy and bile, seriousness and 
bickering without something happening. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





He Didn’t Have a Chance 


Sm: In the March 1 DIGEST you say 
“They didn’t have a chance,” and quote 
Lionel Reiss, who as first prize winner 
said, “I have yet to hear from the edi- 
tors of PM.” 

Editors are busy people, Mr. Reiss, and 
can’t be expected to remember little prize 
winners. Perhaps your name is not known 
widely enough to be an advantage to 
PM’s scheme—like Marsh, Gropper or 
Dehn. I remember Mr. Ingersoll calling 
them by their first names when we award 
winners were at radio station WOR re- 
ceiving our checks, and their works we 
know have graced that nickle noon sheet. 

To add meat to Mr. Reiss’ bone to pick 
with PM, I would like to state that after 
my drawing, The Bingham Farm Fire, 
won a prize, was reproduced in Para- 
mount Newsreel, and selected by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art for the PM travel- 
ling exhibition, I too had hopes of a com- 
mission. I received no commission. 

Recently New Haven had the greatest 
fire of its histofy. Ten men were burned 
to death. PM had their special news cor- 
respondent in New Haven do an article 
on the fire. He did a good job but PM 
wanted more than just words. It was a 
progressive news organ. It wanted a vivid 
graphic portrayal of human bodies trapped 
by labor and fire law violations. It would 
show its readers. It did. A small photo- 
graph that tried vainly to say this is a 
fire. You looked, and after you read the 
caption you said, “That must be a fire.” 
I deeply wished; I had that commission. 


—MILTON R. BELLIN, New Haven. 


We Are Doubly Sorry 


Sm: May we call your attention to an 
error in one of the dates in your “Where 
To Show” Column? The closing date for 
the return of entry cards should read 
April 14 instead of April 7. We would very 
much appreciate an early correction of 
this, since all the other art magazines 
seem to be copying their information from 
THE ArT DIGEST. 

—FRANCES K. Cook, Chairman, New York 

State Exhibition Committee. 


A Word for Art Week 


Sir: I wish to put in a word for Art 
Week. I do not agree that it was a flop. 
A great deal of work was put into this 
job and there was not much time to put 
it on—I believe three months from the 
President’s first command till the opening 
day. That this job was done in this short 
time and as well as it was, was hero- 
ic to say the least. A repetition of this 
event, with enough publicity and enough 
time allowed to prepare, great results 
are possible. Perhaps I am an optimist, 
but I believe it to be a great experiment. 

The February cover is stunning. In fact, 
I have trouble each issue deciding which 
cover I like best. 


—RENEE LAHM, New York City. 


Unnecessary Fear 


Sir: The new ArT DIGEST is swell! The 
lovely, refined cover might tend to a 
steady use of gentlemen with Van Dyke 
beards, Gainsboroughs, Romneys and the 
like—but so long as you keep our red- 
blooded, horny-handed American sons of 
toil going strong on the inside, you’ll do 
all right. 

—Emry A. FRANCIS, President, Collectors 

of American Art. 
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Fishermen at Midday: Paut DauGHERTY, N.A. 


Palmer Memorial Prize of $450 


Fresh Color Strikes Keynote of National Academy’s 115th Annual 


AMERICAN ARTISTS, as evidenced in the 
1941 National Academy exhibition, are 
using more intense colors; they are ex- 
perimenting with unusual color com- 
binations and more daring arrange- 
ments. The Academy show, which habit- 
ually has been monopolized by studied 
studio compositions, ever-present snow 
scenes, semi-nudes, and rather weak 
genres, is not just another Academy 
show this year. It is a stimulating, ex- 
citing affair. 

Perhaps it was whispered around that 
one artist was going to contribute this 
colorful canvas and another was going 
to submit that gay figure, for it seems 
each leading artist has tried to outdo 
the other in color. Or it might be a new 
trend, an uplifting trend, in American 
painting. As though American artists, 
realizing their country is the last strong- 
hold of creative accomplishment, have 
answered back with greater confidence 
and no hint that civilization might be 
crumbling outside their shores. 

Robert Philipp’s figure of My Wife 
Rochelle in a salmon pink dressing gown 
looks commandingly over the array of 
pictures from a prominent place, while 
on the other side of the room is Wayman 
Adams’ almost startling full length fig- 
ure of Emilie Baptiste of New Orleans. 
Adams has forsaken his staid tones of 
browns and grays and comes forth with 
.this captivating study of a slender young 
Negress in an electric blue gown. Luigi 
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Lucioni’s well known portrait of the 
Negro singer, Ethel Waters, in a rich 
red dress with charteuse green back- 
ground is another striking work, as is 
Emil Kosa’s Old Chinese Gulch, so vi- 
brant with structural power. An in- 
tense light is caught in Charles Har- 
sonyi’s dramatic winter landscape Yel- 
low Houses, while Antonio Martino’s 
departure from somber tones is reflected 
in his February. Dull winter time is al- 
so treated in a brilliant fashion by Fran- 
cis Speight, whose Winter Scene is as 
gay as a sunburst. 

Even Eugene Higgins, whose bent 
figures are usually half-hidden by dark- 
ish shadows, put in an appearance 
with a richly colored exodus scene of 
1940; and Herbert Meyers, who usually 
deals with more pallid tones, produces a 
most luminous September Day. Jerry 
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Farnsworth has a likeable portrait of 
Emily in a bright red scarf, and George 
Elmer Browne, usually associated with 
muted landscape, shows a head of a girl 
in gay peasant trappings. Other bright 
spots in the show are Helen Sawyer’s 
twinking October Sea, Kenneth Adams’ 
sweeping New Mexican landscape and 
Louis Bosa’s swiftly moving skaters in 
the park, as rhythmic and infectious 
as a Pieter Breughel. 

Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, known for 
his leather skinned broken-down wo- 
men, turns his distinctive technique on 
the tough skin of an old fisherman. Jon 
Corbino, whose accurate and romantic 
brush has depicted many floods and 
scenes of havoc, takes up the war theme 
and exhibits a large canvas of tragedy 
and wreckage in Victory 1939. In con- 
trast is Paul Sample’s picture of Noon 
at the Fair, a happy confusion of people 
and amusement machines amid silos and 
harvest fields. 

Leon Kroll contributes his former 
Carnegie prize winner Road From Cove; 
Sidney Dickinson has an able portrait 
of Academy president, Hobart Nichols, 
while Leopold Seyffert, Jr., presents 
himself in a self-portrait with studio 
background. Other interesting works are 
Albert Smith’s huge portrayal of an or- 
dinary tramp, a characteristic sunlight- 
and-shadow landscape by Ogden Pleiss- 
ner, one of E. L. Blumenschein’s always 
interesting Southwestern scenes, Harry 
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In the Park: STOKELY WEBSTER 
Awarded First Hallgarten Prize of $150 


Hunterdon County: JOHN FOLINSBEE 
Awarded Altman Landscape Prize of $500 


Central Park, Decatur: Dan Lutz 
Awarded Thomas B. Clark Prize of $125 
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Leith-Ross’ abandoned summer shack 
under a heavy snow-fall called House 
of Melancholy, Julius Delbos’ French- 
flavored Old Burgundy and Hugo Bal- 
lin’s Wayfarers. 

Among those less known to New 
Yorkers making a good mark for them- 
selves are Everett Warner, who suc- 
cessfully paints lighted windows at twi- 
light in As the Sparks Fly Upwards, a 
river factory with workmen’s houses 
lined along the river bank; Donald Mat- 
tison’s scattered composition of a grave- 
yard, boats, fish nets and horses called 
Hatteras; Estelle Orteig’s luscious Bal- 
let Girl Resting; Marvin Cone’s green- 
ish and entirely disturbing Appointed 
Room and Charles Taylor’s animated 
Race Autumn. 

Other canvases with carrying power 
are Springtime by Ferdinand Warren, 
Journey in the Wilderness by Abraham 
Harriton, Romey by David L. Swasey, 
Name Halifax by Douglas Gorsline, Still 
Life With Fish by Joseph Remlinger, 
Vincent Janelli’s Democracy Bulwarks, 
George Marinko’s Winter Day, The Old 
Barnyard by Ture Bengtz, Spanish Vase 
by Tosca Olinsky, Peter Cook’s Friend- 
ship, Alfred Mira’s Heart of the Village, 
Dorothy Kunzie’s August Still Life. 

Randall Davey’s recumbent nude 
against a yellow satin sofa won the $500 
First Altman Prize for Figure, while 
John Folinsbee’s slashing panorama of 
winter snows called Hunterdon County 
won the $500 First Altman Prize for 
Landscape. The $500 S. J. Wallace Tru- 
man Prize went to a young Philadel- 
phia painter, Giovanni Martino, for Hil- 
ly Street. The Thomas B. Clarke $125 
award was given to Dan Lutz, young 
California artist, whose Central Park, 
Decatur is one of the most refreshing 
pictures in the show. 

The Hallgarten prizes were well dis- 
tributed to Stokely Webster, who won 
the first Hallgarten of $150 for the viv- 
idly spotted In the Park; to Hendrik 
Mayer, whose active Hallowe’en Car- 
nival won the second Hallgarten of 
$100; and to Paul Burns who found 
beauty in the squat bungalows America 
is blessed with and won the third Hall- 
garten Prize of $75 with Suburban Mail. 

The Adoph and Clara Obrig Prize 
went to Albert Wasserman for His Mu- 
sical Broom; the Carnegie Prize of $300 
to Albert Sterner for Furbelows; the 
Helen Foster Barnett Prize of $150 to 
Mary Lawser for Tobago Lily; the Ed- 
win Palmer Prize to Paul Dougherty 
for Fisherman at Midday; the Saltus 
Medal of Merit to Arrangement in 
Morning Light by Robert Brackman; 
the Isidor Medal to The Scarlet Throw 
by Louis Betts; the Elizabeth N. Wa- 
trous Medal to Phenomenon by George 
Snowden; the Ellen P. Speyer Memorial 
Prize of $300 to Nocha by Ralph Men- 
coni and the Thomas R. Proctor Prize 
of $150 to My Mother by Robert C. 
Koepnick. 


New Academicians 


Eight new associate members have 
just been elected to the National Acad- 
emy. They are: Peter Hurd, Ernest N. 
Townsend and Carroll S. Tyson, paint- 
ers; Richard Recchia, sculptor; Charles 
D. Maginnis, architect; Grace Albee, J. 
J. Lankes and Rudolph Ruzicka, graphic 
artists. 
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Landscape, 1909: KANDINSKY. At Nierendorf Gallery 


Dunes with New Moon: Fetnincer. At Buchholz Gallery 


A drop of dew falling from the wing of a bird awakens Rosalie 
asleep in the shade of a cobweb: JoaN Miro. At Matisse Gallery 
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Abstract Shows 
Flood 57th Street 


BY ODD COINCIDENCE New York is bris- 
tling at the moment with exhibitions 
by advanced modernists, their progres- 
sivism set off by the fact that the Na- 
tional Academy, fortress of conserva- 
tism, is concurrently holding its annual. 
Against the sounding board of that as- 
semblage of the tried-and true, the ab- 
stractions of Miro, Léger, Kandinsky 
and Feininger ring out with an adven- 
turous tone—a tone that swells into 
full chorus at the Museum of Non-Ob- 
jective Paintings where the vast Gug- 
genheim Collection is constantly on 
view, (24 East 54th Street). 


Feininger Retrospective 


Though an American by birth (New 
York, 1871), Lyonel Feininger achieved 
fame and grew to aesthetic maturity in 
Germany, where he was, with his friend 
Klee, a member of the famous Blaue 
Reiter group and a professor at the 
original Bauhaus. Such was Feininger’s 
pre-Nazi fame in Germany that in 1931 
he was accorded a one-man show by 
Berlin’s then-famous National Gallery 
—an honor seldom bestowed on any art- 
ist, German or foreign. Through it all, 
however, the artist retained his Amer- 
ican identity and in 1936 returned to 
his native shores. This month he is be- 
ing accorded a notable retrospective ex- 
hibition by the Buchholz and the Wil- 
lard galleries in New York. On view at 
the former are 40 canvases dating from 
1909 to 1940 and at the latter, 30 water- 
colors covering the period 1918-40. 

Speaking of the basis of his art, Fein- 
inger explained: “My early training as 
a musician became the spiritual back- 
ground of all of my creative efforts as 
a painter. . . . From childhood on I be- 
came familiar with the music of the 
great composers, above all the music of 
Bach, which in its clarity and purity, 
has never ceased to be my guide. I have 
endeavored constantly to achieve in my 
pictures counterpoint and spacing, econ- 
omy of means, combined with dynamic 
force, color orchestration and technical 
synthesis of form and treatment.” 

Feininger’s oils and watercolors add 
up to a compelling exhibition. It is 
charged with the artist’s spiritual and 
mental force, and is both free and dis- 
ciplined, mature and yet youthful in 
the inventiveness of its design. And 
through it all, like a firm armature, is 
the structural solidity, the limpid clar- 
ity that aligns Feininger’s art with the 
music of Bach. 

Squeezed into the two galleries is an 
abbreviated record of a pioneering ca- 
reer. Earliest exhibit is a drawing, Rud- 
der, dated 1889, which, though com- 
pletely realistic, reveals vividly the 
prismatic abstractionism Feininger saw 
in nature. From this point he pro- 
gresses, with more stylistic variety than 
is usually attributed to him, to such 
serene spatial arrangements as Dunes 
with New Moon, 1937 (reproduced at 
left) and the compact orchestration of 
gem-hard facets in Brigantine off the 
Coast (1939). 

Now living in New York City, Fein- 
inger, at 70, is excited about its abun- 
dance of abstract patterns and range 
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of spatial relationships. This material 
is presented in both sections of the re- 
trospective and it is the material, Fein- 
inger says, that will fill his future. 


Guggenheim’s Non-Objectives 


Both an echo and a summation of the 
other exhibitions, the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum of Non-Objective Art provides a 
telling picture of the entire non-objec- 
tive movement. In its displays—hung 
in quarters as sleekly modern as the 
exhibits themselves—can be traced the 
progress of this school. Compositional in- 
ventiveness, imaginative textural inter- 
play mark the best works by the school’s 
masters—Kandinsky, Léger, Gris, Bau- 
er, Klee, Nebel, Picasso, Rebay, Gleizes, 
Domela and Ferren. 

An early March adjunct to the Mu- 
seum’s regular display was an exhibition 
by Charles G. Shaw, comprising rhyth- 
mic improvisions expressed in non-repre- 
sentational patterns and balances. They 
escape monotony through variety of tex- 
tural treatment, and range from rich- 
surfaced compositions to aseptic designs 
wrought with machine precision. 

Supplanting the Shaw exhibits dur- 
ing the rest of March and until April 
15 are non-objective paintings by ten 
Americans: Florence Drillinger, Roland 
St. John, Lloyd Ney, Edna Tacon, Pa‘: 
Ziff, Olga Egeressy, Ralph Scarle-., 
Thomas Eldred, Edward Landon and 
Mary Ryan. 
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Kandinsky Retrospective 


In the Kandinsky show which the Nie- 
rendorf Gallery is presenting through 
March 29 the development of abstract 
art is traced from a 1 landscape (re- 
produced, page 8) which, though repre- 
sentational, already displays a strong 
design armature. In successive exhibits 
it emerges stronger and stronger, drop- 
ping representational elements until, in 
such works as the Chicago Institute’s 
Improvision No. 30 (1913), abstract de- 
sign, outlining areas of lustrous color, 
dominates. The abstract motif gains 
strength in the exhibits from the ’20s 
and ’30s; it is clarified and disciplined, 
resulting finally in pristine statements 
that are severely geometrical. 

This exhibition by the venerable Rus- 
sian pioneer (he is now working in Par- 
is) marks his 75th birthday and is the 
six to be sponsored by Karl Nierendorf. 
The latter first presented Kandinsky’s 
works in Cologne in 1921 and drew 
from that city’s reactionaries vitupera- 
tive attacks. Nierendorf again spon- 
sored Kandinsky shows in Berlin in 
1923 and in 1926 and sustained his in- 
terest in progressive art when he moved 
to New York. “Abstract art, so often 
buried, refuses to be dead,” Nierendorf 
insists. “On the contrary, it is by far 
the most representative art form of our 
time. Beyond any doubt Kandinsky, as 
artist and experimentor, was one of the 
first, one of the boldest and one of the 
most prophetic. His work already his- 
torical, we find him still facing the fu- 
ture, not the past.” 


Vibrant Légers at Harriman 


Fernand Léger, who is now in New 
York, put 21 recent watercolors and 12 
drawings on view at the Harriman Gal- 
lery (through March 15) and won from 
Henry McBride of the Sun the tribute 
that he had not “in a long time seen 
a Léger show so vibrant, varied and 
alive.” The exhibits, most of them stud- 
ies for an important prospective canvas 
to be called Les Saltimbanques, are 
striking in outline and stripped with 
bands of bright colors. Others, featur- 
ing women and birds woven into tight, 
compact designs, are weighted and sol- 
id. Referring to Léger’s abandonment 
of machine forms, McBride wrote that 
“none of the pictures is particularly 
Henri-Ford, but all of them are fluent 
and rhythmic and balanced in a pecu- 
liarly French way.” Women and Birds, 
reproduced above at right, was one of 
his favorites. 

Léger, reported Edward Alden Jewell 
of the Times, “continues to paint with 
acumen and imaginative intensity. .. . 
Some of his new things, such as the 
handsome big Women and Birds, rather 
curiously bring Gromaire to mind; and 
the use of bold, black outline makes one 
think of Rouault. Yet Léger’s work is 
always in essence original. And his pres- 
ent marked trend toward mural expres- 
sion is definitely constructive.” 


Miro’s Whimsicality 

Joan Miro, the imaginative Spanish 
surrealist who is now, according to la- 
test reports, living in Majorca, is the 
feature attraction during March at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery. Comprising 15 
canvases and 10 gouaches, the show 
ranges in date from 1927 to 1939 and 





Women and Birds: LEGER 


includes many works never before shown 
in America. New this year is the rough 
burlap which in five exhibits supplants 
canvas. 

The new Miros, wrote Emily Genauer 
in the World-Telegram, “are whimsical, 
fantastic, light-hearted and inexplicable 
as ever,” the latter despite the fact that 
at Pierre Matisse’s suggestion Miro 
titled his canvases. Results such as A 
drop of dew falling from the wing of a 
bird awakens Rosalie asleep in the shade 
of a cobweb (reproduced, page 8) don’t 
seem to help much. “There is pleasure 
in these things,’”’ Miss Genauer contin- 
ued, “if one has the nature to find it 
in blithe, variegated arrangements of 
bright color, flippant line and sportive 
shapes. For one thing, the color always 
is sparkling, fresh and organized with 
infallible taste. For another, the com- 
positions, meaningless as they are, some- 
how emerge with a lyric, poetic, buoy- 
ant quality. For a third, they’re always 
gay and decorative.” 

To McBride of the Sun, Miro’s art “‘is 
like music in that every fellow inter- 
prets it to suit himself, and every one 
is right.”” McBride liked best the artist’s 
Blue Panel. “Every inch of it,” he 
wrote, “has charm and wit and the pow- 
er to stir the imagination.” Conceding 
whimsicist Miro “his appeal, his charm,” 
Edward Alden Jewell of the Times was 
not too enthralled by the show. “The 
bulk of Miro’s work,” he wrote, “has 
always struck me as pretty trivial and 
—trivial or profound—not in the least 
overwhelming on the score of design.” 


Anne Ryan at Pinacotheca 


Anne Ryan, who turned to the visual 
arts only two years ago, is a newcomer 
whose abstract and non-objective ex- 
hibits, on view through March at the 
Pinacotheca, compete with those of the 
veterans showing concurrently. Miss Ry- 
an’s displays, in oil and pastel, range 
from the faintly representational to the 
thoroughly non-objective. Design is live- 
ly and her color often vivid. Miss Ryan 
uses all media for her improvisions, uti- 
lizing, in Sailboat, heavily outlined forms 
as a basis for an abstract design. 
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Fish Dock: Morris DAVIDSON 


Defeat: BRADLEY TOMLIN 


Federation of Modern Artists Holds Lively Show in New York 


WHEN the politics-ridden American 
Artists Congress divided against itself, 
the seceding members, believing in ar- 
tistic progressivism and freedom but not 
in “patent or concealed political con- 
trol,” formed the Federation of Modern 
Painters and Sculptors. This month (un- 
til the 23rd) the new group is present- 
ing the work of its artist-members in 
a lively and versatile exhibition at the 
Riverside Museum in New York City. 

Numbering 200 oils, sculptures, prints 
and drawings, the show dramatically 
demonstrates the elasticity of the or- 
ganization’s aesthetic tenets. In a lim- 
ited way it sums up New York’s cur- 
rent exhibitions, from the Academy an- 
nual to the abstract displays now filling 
local galleries. The sombre-mooded can- 
vases of Eugene Higgins and the sturdy 
figures in landscape by Edith Bry are 
balanced by the bright, imaginative ab- 
stract compositions of Vaclav Vytlacil. 
Between these extremes are canvases 
that reflect every shade from the con- 
servative to the ultra-modern. 

Especially rewarding exhibits are Sig- 
munt Menkes’ Girl with Mandolin, Sim- 
khovitch’s Island Beach Boat, Waldo 
Peirce’s The Studio, Harold Weston’s In 
the Mirror, John Graham’s Still Life, 
Franklin Watkin’s Boris Blai, Ilya Bo- 
lotowsky’s neat, precise non-objective 
canvases, Morris Davidson’s vigorous, 
expertly fitted Nude and Fish Dock (see 
cut), Manfred Schwartz’ lushly pig- 
mented White Hand and solid Entre- 
Act, Isabel Bishop’s evanescent Wait- 
ing, Louis Bouche’s Somewhere in 
Brooklyn and Alzira Peirce’s The Storm. 

The veteran modernist Feininger is 
represented by a disciplined abstraction, 
The Church; Bradley Tomlin, by a sig- 
nificant design, Defeat (referring to 
France); Coulton Waugh by his bright- 
ly painted, nicely organized, triptych, 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot. 

In the sculpture section the stress 
of the times is relieved by Arline Win- 
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gate’s curvaceous and humorously han- 
dled Strip Tease. Warren Wheelock is 
represented by a wide range of work, 
from his stylized Washington at Valley 
Forge to his Commuter and Mother and 
Child, both abstractions. From Anita 
Weschler’s studio are several solidly 


realized portrait heads and a compact 
torso, the latter greatly simplified in 
surface and charged with tension and 
life. Herbert Ferber, Jose de Creeft, 
Rhys Caparn, T. Trajan and Franc Ep- 
ping round out the sculpture section 
with works in their individual idioms. 


Duncan Phillips Explains Function of Color 


DRAWING on its own rich collection 
and adding important loans, the Phil- 
lips Memorial Gallery in Washington 
has organized an unusually informative 
exhibition titled, ‘““The Functions of Col- 
or in Painting.” Comprising 184 items, 
the show is built around the paintings 
that encompass the Italian Renaissance, 
the Dutch, the French and the contem- 
porary American schools, with several 
colored etchings and Arab and Coptic 
textiles lending variety and scope. They 
remain on view through March 23. 

The first gallery, which contains such 
divergent works as Velasquez’ Maria 
Anne, Matisse’s Studio, Quai St. Michel 
(a new Phillips Memorial acquisition), 
and a Paul Klee, establishes the two 
basic functions of color in all paintings: 
1. “To decorate, through a balance and 
tension of color relations; 2. To express, 
through the means required by a col- 
lective or personal purpose.” Explain- 
ing these functions in the scholarly cata- 
logue, Director Phillips and his Asso- 
ciate, C. Law Watkins, point out that 
‘““color is not only a potential means of 
creating images on a flat surface but it 
has the capacity to stir emotions in the 
spectator, to symbolize those emotions.” 

Succeeding galleries, most of them 
containing exhibits from widely sep- 
arated schools and periods, demonstrate 
vividly the following topics: color for 
illusions of natural appearance; the 
function of prismatic color as vibrant 
light; the function of color in descrip- 


tive suggestion; the function of chiaro- 
scuro; the function of color for imag- 
inative decoration; color shapes as sym- 
bols of structure in nature and art; dy- 
namic color; calligraphic color and col- 
or in calligraphy; function of color in 
decorative simplification and stylistic 
idiom; color symbols for the emotions 
of the subjects, and other particular- 
ized approaches to the problem of color. 


Three Sales Reports 


Reports from three recent one-man 
shows prove that contemporary art is 
being acquired despite the chaotic, ni- 
hilistic conditions that usurp most of 
modern man’s attention. The veteran 
modernist, Max Weber, whose show at 
the Associated American Artists Gal- 
lery was extended beyond its original 
dates, sold 11 canvases; Shomer Zunser 
sold nine watercolors out of his Uptown 
Gallery exhibition; and 13 Eliot Orr 
oils were acquired from his exhibition 
at the Kleemann Galleries. 


Indian Show Popular 


Although many thought the Modern 
Museum’s Indian show would not draw 
a record attendance, figures so far prove 
it to be the third most popular exhibi- 
tion to date, with a daily attendance 
average of 1,343. The Italian Master- 
pieces exhibition in 1940 drew a daily 
average of 3,931 and the Picasso show, 
1,864. Total for the Indian show (as of 
March 1) is 45,657. 
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Nebraska Annual 


One of the most thoughtfully organ- 
ized and truly representative annual 
college exhibitions of American art is 
the one sponsored yearly by the Ne- 
braska Art Association at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in Lincoln. Fifty-first 
in the series, the 1941 annual, on view 
through March 30, is built around the 
theme, “mural painters of America.” 

Bulking large in this division of the 
exhibition are the panels from the Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts’ 48-States competi- 
tion, together with preliminary sketches 
and easel paintings by artists who have 
gained reputations as muralists. Their 
exhibits are contrasted with work by 
three Latin American muralists—Oroz- 
co, Rivera and Portinari. 

Another gallery is devoted to large 
canvases by such mature American 
painters as Reginald Marsh, Bernard 
Karfiol, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Guy Pene du 
Bois, Jerry Farnsworth, Emil Ganso, 
George Grosz, Marsden Hartley, Peter 
Hurd, Alexandre Hogue, Sidney Lauf- 
man, Henry Mattson, Henry Lee McFee, 
Doris Rosenthal, Henry Schnakenberg 
and Franklin Watkins. 

Realizing that if the painter’s market 
is to be broadened, art suitable for home 
walls must be produced (and at more 
moderate prices), Nebraska officials 
have set aside, in a special gallery, can- 
vases by distinguished artists that meet 
these requirements. Dwight Kirsch, di- 
rector of the University’s gallery writes 
that “the awakening realization on the 
part of many American artists as well 
as laymen that it might be well to 
meet each other half way in this respect 
is resulting in many fine productions of 
this type.” 

Not only does the Nebraska Art As- 
sociation exhibit American paintings, 
but it annually adds to its permanent 
collection. Its 1941 purchases, amount- 
ing to $5,000, will be reported later in 
the DicEst. 


Moira and Guthrie 


Moira Wallace, San Francisco artist, 
is now the wife of Guthrie Courvoisier, 
prominent West Coast art dealer and 
national distributor for Walt Disney 
original drawings and celluloids. Cour- 
voisier is the only son of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. E. B. Courvoisier of San Fran- 
cisco, and a graduate of the University 
of California. The very attractive Mrs. 
Courvoisier attended the Dominican 
Convent in San Raphael. Moira, by the 
way, is Celtic for Mary. The couple, ac- 
cording to the San Francisco Chronicle, 
will live on Telegraph Hill. 
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Spaniards in Toledo 


This season, already notable for 
its Goya shows, continues its Span- 
ish overcast with the Toledo Mu- 
seum’s comprehensive exhibition 
of Spanish painting from the 12th 
century to Goya, arranged by José 
Gudiol, noted authority now the 
Museum's Annual Professor. On 
view from March 16 to April 27, 
the show traces the development 
and the influences of a great tra- 
dition. It will be reviewed in the 
April 1 issue of THe Art Dicest. 


March 15, 1941 








Nude: JOHN KocH 


John Koch Exhibits Homey, Textured Scenes 


PLEASANT family scenes interest John 
Koch, as may be seen in this young art- 
ist’s exhibition at the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries, New York, until March 29. The 
cozy contact of the supper table, chil- 
dren and flowers grouped together in 
pleasing arrangements with a favorite 
cat napping near at hand, these are ex- 
ceptionally well portrayed. 

Koch lives near New York’s abundant 
First Avenue teeming with provision 
shops and push carts, which probably 
explains the large quantities of fruit 
and flowers he paints. The still life of 
a paper bag of fruit, spilled nearly on 
top of an inert tiger pussy, bears out 
this thought. With its luscious texture 


and rich tones, this canvas won consid- 
erable praise at the Whitney Annual 
two seasons ago. 

Besides a few well composed portraits 
of his wife, Koch is also exhibiting a 
large nude and a study of a vegetable 
peddler against an array of carrots and 
cabbages. Lilacs, showing a woman and 
children at a table, is a likeable piece, 
as is the Christmas morning scene, a 
theme which might have been too sen- 
timental to handle but is here treated 
by Koch in a most satisfactory manner 
—especially in the alert attitude of the 
white-robed little boy looking out of the 
foreground as though he were staring 
at a camera instead of the painter. 


Guggenheimer Presents Quiet Landscapes 


RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER likes the quiet 
things in life, open books on neat table 
cloths, the airy slopes of New England, 
trees jutting from massive rocks. Fif- 
ty canvases of these midsummer day- 
dreams, as Stephan Bourgeois so aptly 
terms them, may be seen in the young 
artist’s exhibition at the Lilienfeld Gal- 
leries, New York, until March 26. 

Serenity settles on the crushed depth 
of these patterned hillsides, as though 
Guggenheimer had captured the actual 
air from New England’s back country 
and diffused it. He is absorbed in tex- 
ture, as revealed in the slick surfaces of 


still lifes, painted somewhat in the Wil- 
liam Harnett manner. 

Guggenheimer previously concerned 
himself with the luminous atmosphere 
of the Mediterranean, but has now 
turned to native farmlands to seek the 
same tranquillity. He enjoys living on 
the farms from which he paints the 
surrounding countryside. “It is a still 
world and yet so alert,” writes Mr. 
Bourgeois in the catalogue. “It is a world 
of sensitive intimacy which has grown, 
so to say, from the inside—a happy 
omen that our turbulent times are still 
able to bring forth a poet of brush.” 
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Employment Agency: Isaac Soyer (Oil) 


Say These Artists: “This Is Our City” 


New York from Park Avenue to the 
Bowery is dramatized by American art- 
ists in one of the most absorbing and 
picturesque exhibitions of the season, 
“This Is Our City,” at the Whitney Mu- 
seum until April 13. It vividly recalls 
Walt Whitman’s love for men and wa- 
terfronts and the clangor of the city. 
As the good gray poet sounds his “bar- 
baric yawp over the roofs of the world,” 
so does the Whitney Museum bring into 
play a great orchestration of a teem- 
ing metropolis, created by its artists. 

The show is full of surprises, most 
agreeable of which is the lack of a wide 
breach between the older and younger 
artists. Going back chronologically to 
the early years of this century when 
the Brooklyn Bridge was the only span 
across the East River, the exhibition 
brings forth the convincing art of Bel- 
lows, Sloan, Glackens, Luks, Coleman 
and the rest of the “Ash Can School.” 
Observing the 263 items, it is evident 


that Sloan and Bellows produced some 
of the best scenes of New York back in 
the mellower years, while the epitome 
of the whole city scramble might be 
concentrated in Luks’ energetic Armis- 
tice Night. Also unusually interesting 
are Coleman’s Mirror with the city re- 
flected in its depths and William Glack- 
ens’ pleasurable glimpses of more rest- 
ful times. 

The younger artists are ably carry- 
ing on the tradition set by the famous 
Eight when they broke away from con- 
servative groups to record life about 
them. Scenes of squalor and beauty are 
taken up, with emphasis on the seamier 
side. Our artists have wandered about 
the streets observing their fellow men, 
recreating in paints its tenements, docks, 
music halls and park scenes. 

Occasionally a bit of surrealism, like 
Kantor’s Farewell to Union Square and 
Louis Guglielmi’s The Tenement, adds 
spice. Emil Ganso’s sweeping Metropo- 


Easter Parade, Fifth Avenue: ADOLF DEHN (Watercolor) 





lis and Edward Hopper’s Office at Night 
are new notes, as are Joe Jones wharf 
scene Oil for War and Don Freeman’s 
Blizzard on Broadway. 

Edward Alden Jewell called this “lus- 
ty, large-scale portrait of the metropo- 
lis” one of the “liveliest, gayest and 
most endearing” exhibitions. The pic- 
tures are not confined to external views, 
points out Hardinge Scholle, director 
of the Museum of the City of New York, 
in the Whitney catalogue. Every ap- 
proach to the subject is illustrated: ob- 
jective and subjective, urbane and re- 
bellious, narrative and didactic, literal 
and fantastic, but through all, the cen- 
tral theme “this is our city” prevails 
with its rhythm, its aspirations and its 
vivifying energy. 


Lambert Purchases 


THROUGH the Lambert Fund the Penn- 
sylvania Academy each year purchases 
several exhibits from its annual exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American oils and 
sculptures, in this way building up a 
more vital permanent collection and at 
the same time making the Pennsylvania 
Annual more alluring to artists. This 
year’s Lambert purchases have _ just 
been announced. They are: 

Louis Bouche’s Shooting Gallery, F. 
Lyder Frederickson’s Winter, Long Is- 
land City, Margaret Chrystie’s Avian 
Tragedy, Sarah Blakeslee’s Along the 
River (reproduced, Feb. 1, Art DIGEstT), 
James Forsburgh’s Brook Trout, Alice 
G. UhlImann’s American Community and 
John H. Wright’s Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Responsible for these selections 
was Henry McCarter, veteran Philadel- 
phia modernist and teacher and sole re- 
maining administrator of the Lambert 
Fund. As is his custom, Mr. McCarter 
leaned heavily to young or compara- 
tively unknown artists who are strug- 
gling upward. 

Another note on the recent Pennsyl- 
vania Annual: Daniel Garber, noted 
New Hope artist and Academy instruc- 
tor, repeated his popular victory of last 
year when his Lone Sycamore received 
the most votes by visitors to the exhibi- 
tion. A check for $200 went with the 
honor. Last year Garber’s Our Country 
Neighbors was the most popular winner. 
Runner-up in the 1941 show was Wil- 
liam Paxton, whose The Apertif re- 
ceived the second highest vote. His wife, 
Elizabeth Paxton took third place with 
The Auction. Luigi Lucioni was next 
with his portrait of John La Farge. 


Frick to Add Vault 


The temper of the times was dramat- 
ically emphasized when, after the Frick 
Collection in New York City announced 
plans to build a $175,000 underground 
storage vault, rumor interpreted the 
move as the addition of a bomb shelter. 
Collection officials, however, pointed out 
in the Times that “the underground 
structure was designed simply to in- 
crease storage space, which is now over- 
crowded, and also will be equipped to 
protect objects from dampness, which 
at times has been a problem in the 
Frick library.” 

However, it might be a good idea for 
the Frick architect to sink the vault 
deep enough—in case. 
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New England Was 
Sad Drama to Yasuo 


Yasuo KuUNIYOSHI took a trip through 
New England last summer and came 
back with a deep impression of grave- 
yards, tombstones and abandoned cars 
lying half hidden in sand dunes. And 
with this slightly morbid interpretation 
of New England, usually associated with 
green pastures and red silos, came a 
new Kuniyoshi. Thirteen of his new 
paintings in the gouache medium and a 
group of pencil drawings are on view 
at the Downtown Gallery, New York, 
until April 5. A sense of the infinite is 
caught in his landscapes of deserted 
places, particularly in the drawings 
which deal with a rather forlorn world. 

A few studies of Kuniyoshi’s discon- 
solate cigarette-smoking girls are also 
on view. Among these more familiar 
subjects, Another Drink and Jezebel are 
particularly fine examples. 

Kuniyoshi starts his work from real- 
ity, stating the facts before him. Then 
he paints without the object, combining 
reality with imagination. As he once re- 
marked: “Comments upon the object 
or fact are not sufficient elements for 
a full expression. Each artist has to 
face the forces of nature and mold them 
together with his experience in order 
to create drama. Drama takes on differ- 
ent expressions according to time and 
place.” This “combination of reality and 
imagination” is unusually well displayed 
in the current show. 


Loan Show at Oberlin 


From the extensive collection of can- 
vases owned by John C. Myers, Dr. 
Wolfgang Stechow of Oberlin College 
and Mrs. Hazel B. King of the College’s 
Allen Memorial Art Museum selected 
42 works for the March exhibition in 
the latter institution. 

The show, though not large, ranges 
over a surprisingly wide field of aes- 
thetic history, giving its major atten- 
tion to the 17th and 18th centuries. 
There are, in a sort of prologue, several 
works from the 16th century, and as an 
epilogue, several from the 19th. 








Head of Orpheus: Cart MILLEs (Bronze) 


New York Sees Comprehensive Milles Show 


NoT SINCE the Brooklyn Museum’s 
show in 1932 has New York seen as ex 
tensive an exhibition of Carl Milles’ 
sculpture as is now on view at the Or- 
refors Gallery. Comprising 33 exhibits, 
the show consists mostly of work ex- 
ecuted by the noted Swedish-American 
during his decade of American residence 
and is essentially the same show spon- 
sored previously by the Baltimore Mu- 
seum (ArT Dicest, Dec. 1, 1940) and 
Boston’s Institute of Modern Art. It re- 
mains at Orrefors through April 12. 


Additions to the group since the Bos- 
ton and Baltimore showings include Ele- 


Litile Pond: Yasuo KuntyosuHi. On View at Downtown Gallery to April 5 
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phant and Boy, a plaster sketch with 
a patterned surface, which Milles pro- 
poses as a 30-foot-high fountain figure 
for a zoological garden. Another exhibit 
new to New York is his massive Indian 
Head.in Mexican onyx, a duplicate of 
his famous St. Paul City Hall Peace 
Monument. Stylized, with its solid forms 
orchestrated into majestic rhythms, the 
head is serene and imbued with dignity. 

From Milles’ Swedish production is 
Head of Orpheus in bronze (reproduced 
above), a full-size detail from his fa- 
mous Orpheus Fountain in Stockholm. 
This exhibit is doubly in the news, for 
concurrent with the Orrefors opening 
comes the announcement that the Met- 
ropolitan Museum has just purchased 
the cast iron replica of the same head 
(in 1939 it took the top sculpture prize 
at the Golden Gate Exposition). An- 
other casting is in the collection of 
Lessing J. Rosenwald. Also from Swe- 
dish days is the spirited Horse’s Head, 
a detail from the Filbyter Fountain. 

Attracting attention also are his well- 
known Astronomer (ART DIGEST, June, 
1939), Boar Hunt (March 1, 1940, issue) 
and the scale model for Milles’ Time and 
Life Building sculpture-mural Man and 
Nature (Feb. 15, 1941, issue). New and 
striking works are Monument to Ge- 
nius and Monument to an Actor, both 
contorted in pose and charged with an 
inner tension. 

Concluding the Orrefors display is a 
complete set of the models for Milles’ 
controversial St. Louis Fountain. An 
added feature is the daily showing, in 
the gallery’s miniature cinema, of a 
color film of Milles’ American fountains 
at play, lent by the Baltimore Museum. 
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Venus and the Fishermen: Mario CARRENO 


Carreno of Cuba in New York Debut 


Mario CARRENO, a Cuban of Spanish 
descent, is possessed of a technical ma- 
turity that belies his youth (he is 27). 
Already the veteran of one-man and 
group shows in Paris and Havana, Car- 
reno is this month making his first solo 
bow to the American public in an ex- 
hibition of oils, gouaches and drawings 
which will remain on view at the Perls 
Galleries in New York through April 5. 

The exhibits, all painted during the 
last 12 months, reveal Carrefio's aes- 
thetic past and hint at his future direc- 
tion. His big-formed, terra-cotta col- 
ored nudes at the seashore carry over- 
tones of Picasso’s classic period; his 
large and expertly drawn The Birth of 
the American Nations is rich in echoes 
from Botticelli’s and Raphael’s Renais- 
sance, while his last work, a lusciously 
painted still life of Flowers, is almost 
pure Carrefio, with emphasis on the 
painter’s rather than the draftsman’s 
approach. 

“An accomplished painter, a brilliant 
draftsman and an artist of fecundity of 
invention,” are some of the phrases ap- 
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plied to the Carreno exhibits by Mar- 
garet Breuning of the Journal-Amer- 
ican. She noted Picasso and Renais- 
sance influences and a tinge of Jiminez, 
but, she added, “in Flowers—glowing 
with exotic color and beauty of ably- 
related forms—one feels the artist has 
found the artistic idiom to express his 
individual conceptions.” 


Man Ray’s Remote Art 


MAN Ray, the American photographer 
and artist who during his long residence 
in Paris was one of the leaders of the 
surrealist movement, has returned to 
the United States and is, through March 
26, exhibiting at the Perls Galleries in 
Hollywood. The show, according to Ar- 
thur Millier of the Los Angeles Times, 
is “like a trip through all the curious 
isms which fascinated many of the 
brightest brains in a Europe twisted 
and decimated by war.” 

The exhibition begins, Millier writes, 
“with patterned pictures of villages on 
the verge of cubism, done in 1913 and 
14, goes into cubism proper with a cut- 
out and other abstract pieces and passes 
gradually into the queer image-world 
of surrealism. Latest works are melan- 
choly ‘romantic’ subjects in which a con- 
tinent is shown cracking apart.” 

Millier’s conclusion: “Man Ray’s aes- 
thetic psychological exercises, while 
done with evident artistry, seem pro- 
ducts of a period which was more ex- 
citing than substantial; a period, to us, 
remote in feeling and in time.” 


Disney’s Aviation Service 


Even during the Axis invasion of 
Spain, airplanes on both sides were em- 
bellished with insignia designs based on 
Walt Disney’s cartoon characters. Now, 
with the United States’ rapid air force 
expansion, demands for insignia designs 
have come so steadily to Disney from 
the Army and Navy that he has put 
one of his artists on this job, full time. 


Patsy Cleans Up 


THE University Art Gallery on the 
campus of Columbia University was the 
scene, during the first half of March, of 
an exhibition of oils, watercolors, sculp- 
ture, etchings and drawings by facul- 
ty members, administrative officers and 
their wives. But the New York press 
turned columns of publicity over, not 
to them, but to exhibitor Patsy DeVito, 
whose post at Columbia is that of wall 
washer. 

A first-time exhibitor, 26-year-old De- 
Vito, when asked how it felt to have his 
work hung along side that of august 
faculty members, replied, “It’s okay 
with me, if it’s okay with them.” The 
young janitor’s exhibits consisted of 
three cartoons and two portraits in 
black and white, the latter depicting 
Abraham Lincoln and Mrs. Mary Te- 
desco. These works, Frank Mechau, Co- 
lumbia’s director of painting and draw- 
ing, said, were “considerably above the 
average” of the work on display, and 
represented a “clean job of draftsman- 
ship.” The Tedesco portrait he called 
“clean-cut as the profile on a Roman 
coin.” 

Mechau, who has offered to assist De- 
Vito’s career, cautioned him against 
regular training, stating (to a Herald 
Tribune reporter) that in some schools 
“primitive, natural artists are often 
ironed out to become an ordinary piece 
of laundry.” 

DeVito guessed that “maybe someday 
I'll be painting walls instead of washing 
them.” In the meantime his sudden rise 
earned him a measure of ribbing from 
fellow-janitors, who moved chairs about 
for him, asked him to be seated and 
then requested, “Can I please have 
your autograph, Mr. DeVito?” Such, 
sometimes, are the wages of stardom. 


Portraits by Heermann 


Norbert Heermann, the German-born 
American painter who is known also 
as the biographer of Frank Duveneck, 
is exhibiting during March, 25 portraits 
at the River Road Gallery in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The canvases, marked by 
sturdy draftsmanship and a lively feel- 
ing for character, include Heermann’s 
The West Pointer, which was shown in 
the Chicago Art Institute’s American 
exhibition in 1935. 

The son of a famous German violin- 
ist (Hugo Heermann), Heermann came 
to America in 1911 and went to Chicago 
where he studied at the Institute, going 
later to Philadelphia where Chase was 
his teacher. He completed his training 
at the Academie Julien in Paris and re- 
turned to America, settling this time in 
Cincinnati. There he began the long as- 
sociation with Duveneck which resulted 
in his richly authoritative biography of 
the noted painter. 


Chicago Gets Notable Speicher 


As this issue goes to press, we are in- 
formed that Eugene Speicher’s portrait 
of Jean Bellows, one of the artist’s fea- 
ture exhibits at the Rehn Galleries (see 
page 16) has been acquired for the Art 
Institute of Chicago. It was presented 
by the Friends of American Art through 
the Goodman Fund. 
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The Unknown Renoir 


InN Lrmoces, France, just a century 
ago Auguste Renoir was born, and to 
commemorate the centenary of that 
event the Bignou Gallery in New York 
has organized an exhibition of his can- 
vases. They bridge the noted French- 
man’s career from 1858 to 1916, but by 
no means constitute a centenary survey 
of his major production. 

The show explores some _ unusual 
phases of Renoir’s 58-year production, 
the most remarkable of which is repre- 
sented by Le Bouquet, a tightly brushed 
still life of flowers painted in 1858 when 
the artist, only 17 years old, entered 
the studio of Gleyre after four years of 
painting porcelain. In technique and 
approach it is rooted in the super-real- 
istic 17th century Dutch still life tradi- 
tion, even to the beads of moisture, 
complete with highlights, shaded areas 
and reflected light. The color, however, 
is richer, and texture, softer. 

By 1871, date of Nature Morte au 
Bouquet, reproduced below, Renoir had 
loosened his brush work and had devel- 
oped a more vigorous palette, but his 
composition was a little obvious in com- 
parison with the show’s later exhibits. 

In these, Renoir’s palette is seen grad- 
ually taking on the ruddy glow that 
marks many of his mature works. An 
evanescent shimmering surface in Na- 
ture Morte au Verre de Vin of 1877 re- 
tains its load of light in Baigneuses a 
Guernesey of 1885, but here form 
emerges sculptural and solid, as it does 
also in following canvases, including 
Jeune Femme dans un paysage (1916), 
the concluding exhibit in the Bignou 
survey, which is mainly valuable for its 
historical overtones. 


Texas Teachers’ Journal 


The Associated Art Instructors of 
Texas have founded a magazine, The 
Texas Ari Teacher, which will carry 
news of art education, informative arti- 
cles by members and reviews of exhibi- 
tions. The first issue will serve as a 
program issue for the Associated’s first 
annual convention (May 2 and 3). 


Nature Morte au Bouquet: RENOIR 
On View at the Bignou Gallery 
until March 29. (see story above.) 











Gabrielle et Coco: AUGUSTE RENOIR 


Los Angeles Exposed to “Gems of Genius” 


To MARK fittingly the 17th anniver- 
sary of his Los Angeles galleries, Dal- 
zell Hatfield organized a significant ex- 
hibition which he called ‘““Gems of Gen- 
ius.” Salient figures of the Barbizon 
School, the Impressionists and the Post- 
Impressionists appeared, represented by 
excellent examples, several of which 
were brought to this country as late as 
August, 1940. One of the top attractions, 
Renoir’s Gabrielle et: Coco, reproduced 
above, came from;:the collection of 
Pierre Renoir and was immediately ac- 
quired by a West Coast collector. A 
tenderly conceived and richly painted 


Cornwell Lectures 


DEAN CORNWELL, illustrator, muralist 
and painter-member of New York’s Mu- 
nicipal Art Commission, is lecturing 
during March and April at the Art Stu- 
dents League, giving his listeners the 
benefit of his wide and rich experience. 
From the point of view of education, 
Cornwell believes that because success- 
ful illustrators cannot spare time for 
teaching, embryo illustrators are denied 
instruction from the leaders best quali- 
fied to guide them in the “musts” and 
“don’ts” that crowd the field. 

“A thorough basic training in the fine 
arts is essential,’ Cornwell states, but 
beyond that, “expert professional guid- 
ance is imperative.” Illustration, he 
maintains “requires more skill than 
either mural painting or easel pictures. 

. . The illustrator must paint some- 
thing he never saw to fit a given space 
and must make it look as though he did 
it on the spot.” 

To change the general impression that 
illustration is a sort of step child of 
the arts, Cornwell would have illustra- 
tors honored by Pulitzer or similar 
prizes. This, he believes, would act to 
correct the public’s present attitude by 
impressing on them an awareness of 
the high caliber of today’s illustration. 





work dated 1909, it is rated as one of 
the most important Renoirs to go West. 

Charging the show with the impor- 
tance suggested by its title were such 
exhibits as Cézanne’s strikingly organ- 
ized Portrait d’Henri Gasquet, Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s L’Accroche-Couer (reproduced 
in the July, 1939, Art Dicest), Dau- 
mier’s deep shadowed The Painter at 
His Easel, Gauguin’s brightly colored 
and patterned Te Poi Poi, Seurat’s sim- 
ply composed Peasant Seated in the 
Field, Corot’s strong, rich Woman With 
a Mandolin (1870), and Rouault’s lus- 
trous, firmly designed Christ. 


Syracuse Annual 


SYRACUSE Museum is playing host, un- 
til March 30, to the Associated Artists 
of Syracuse, who are marking their 15th 
anniversary with a well chosen exhibi- 
tion of local work and also displaying 
in a special section prize-winning paint- 
ings from previous annuals. The organ- 
ization, founded by Katherine M. Cobb, 
has grown from a small group of 20 
artists to a membership of almost 100. 
Judging the work this year was a dis- 
tinguished out-of-town jury composed 
of Paul Sample, Jere’ Wickwire and 
John Davis Hatch, Jr. 

Edmund Quincy, 38-year-old French- 
born artist, was awarded the first prize 
in oil for his Marcellus Moorish. In sec- 
ond place was Aden Arnold with Turn 
of the Pan. Edgar A. Batzell, Jr., took 
the honorable mention. In watercolor, 
a medium in which Syracuse ranks 
high, the first award went to Jean M. 
Williams for Selling Out. Second prize 
was given Ralph R. Laidlaw’s General 
Store. Frances K. Cook carried off the 
honorable mention with On the Road 
to Ithaca. Beatrice Ely Wose, with The 
Cut in the Road, was top winner in the 
graphic arts. Especially good this year 
is the section devoted to ceramics and 
craftswork. 
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Eugene Speicher as photographed by Yasuo Kuniyoshi 


Speicher Provides Fuel 


AFTER a seven-year absence from the 
ranks of one-man exhibitors, Eugene 
Speicher has brought 25 canvases and 
a group of drawings to the Rehn Gal- 
leries in New York, where they will re- 
main through March 29. Marked by a 
serene assurance that has never visibly 
been assailed by doubt or uncertainty, 
Speicher’s canvases are without excep- 
tion mature performances. In them the 
figure subjects and portrait: heads are 
presented in the compositional rhythms 
of an andante movement, their pigmen- 
tation lustrous and deep. In scope, they 
range from a 1911 portrait of Helen 
Appleton to the 1939 Welsh Girl, lent by 
Edward G. Robinson (see cover), and 
the 1940 Fall Landscape After Rain. 

New York’s critics, several of whom 
classified the show as one of the sea- 
son’s most popular, all gave Speicher 
feature position, but their reactions fell 
into no set pattern. 

Henry McBride in the Sun pointed 
out that the show drew the town’s “ex- 
tra nice” people, that it “does not puz- 
zle nor bewilder,” and that it is a sig- 
nificant symbol of contemporary Amer- 
ican taste. “Everything,” he wrote, “is 
so settled and reliable and above all 
‘homey.’ Mr. Speicher’s girls are the 
kind you marry and to whom you stay 
married.” 

McBride, after naming Peach Jacket 
one of his favorites, observed that 
Speicher’s art was that of the studio—- 
safely insulated from the tensions of 
today’s life. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times 
noted a gratifying growth, “marked by 
intensified clarity of statement, by more 
limpid paint values, by a less unyield- 
ing stiffness in the forms; also by a 
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for Controversy 


considerably augmented accent on ele- 
gance.” Jewell, in another review, re- 
ported that since the Henri-ish 1911 por- 
trait, Speicher “has lightened his pal- 
lette. He uses fresh, often high color, 
with seasoned assurance, with taste and 
also with enough genuine originality to 
warrant one’s speaking of the ‘Speicher 
palette.’ ” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram and Margaret Breuning of the 
Journal-American made firm stands, but 
on opposing sides. The show affirmed 
for Miss Genauer a five-year suspicion 
that she was running low on Speicher 
enthusiasm—too much sameness, can- 
vases “depressingly monotonous.” Miss 
Breuning, however, found “neither mo- 
notony nor mannerism,” only “style, 
the unmistakable impress of personal- 
ity: the artistic idea presented on ex- 
actly the artist’s own terms.” 

Speicher’s drawings Miss Breuning 
described as brilliant, and though she 
did not discuss individual paintings she 
praised their technical accomplishment 
—‘the superb draftsmanship, the sure- 
ty of touch, unfailing painting quality, 
the evenness of the texture of design, 
the brushwork, now powerful, now ca- 
ressing; the varied richness of textures, 
the fusing of color pattern with design.” 

Although the show was a disappoint- 
ment to Miss Genauer, she noted the 
persistence in Speicher’s art of “the 
same serene charm as always.” The 
landscapes had “reassuring qualities,” 
but essentially the show revealed that 
Speicher “seems to have no poetry in 
him—nothing in his approach to life and 
art of what might be called inquietude 
of the spirit. Painting is for him a won- 
derfully easy, pleasant pursuit.” 


GALLERY 
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Primitive Dances 


EUGENIE SCHEIN, who studied painting 
and sculpture at the Art Students 
League and the modern dance under 
Martha Graham and Dalcroze, utilized 
both phases of her training while pre- 
paring the 22 watercolors she is exhibit- 
ing until April 4 at the Uptown Gal- 
leries in New York. Devoted to primi- 
tive dances, they record ceremonial and 
festive dances of the American Indian 
and the natives of Haiti and Guatemala. 

Miss Schein’s bright washes are fluid- 
ly brushed to catch continuity of move- 
ment. She masses the group dancers in 
compositions that have unity and are 
enlivened by rhythmic patterns created 
by the angular postures of the partici- 
pants. Done on the spot, they have an 
immediacy and freshness not dampened 
by studio reworking. 

The night dances of Haiti and the 
dramatic fire dances of the Navajo In- 
dians are striking for their movement 
and the mystery of their setting. Con- 
trasting works are the swiftly caught 
Eagle Dance, marked by fiery abandon- 
ment; Yei-ba-chai, a sombre, slowly 
rhythmic Navajo heeling chant; and 
Rhythm, a procession of Guatemalan 
women on their way to market. Estab- 
lishing a setting for the North Ameri- 
can exhibits are several New Mexico 
landscapes. 


To Paint Mrs. F.D.R. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will be 
painted in her Arnold Constable inaug- 
uration gown by Art Student Darrel 
E. Brown, of the National Academy. So 
ruled Jurors Howard Chandler Christy, 
Sidney E. Dickinson, Raymond Neilson 
and Leopold Seyffert, who selected 
Brown’s entry in the Grand Central 
Galleries’ recent student competition 
as most deserving of the $500 portrait 
commission. Albert Wasserman of the 
Art Students League was honorable 
mention winner. 

Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram disagreed with the jury’s choice. 
Brown’s entry, she wrote, “is thorough- 
ly conventional—able enough, but de- 
void of any imaginative spark.” Better 
exhibits, she said, were those submitted 
by Aileen Cooper, Cliff Young, Gerry 
Brandman, Frank Mason and Carrol N. 
Jones, Jr. The other critics made no 
comment. 


Comes the Dawn 


Entirely optimistic is Leopold de Pos- 
tels’ exhibition entitled “A New Day 
Dawns,” at the Morton Galleries until 
March 22. These visionary themes, 
painted in mystic tones of green and 
blue, deal with happy days to come. 
Based on the confident expectation that 
day follows night and that waters ebb 
and flow, the artist sees hope as a great 
shining symbol shattering the shadows 
of today’s chaos. 

Most of the paintings depict a tiny 
speck of a human figure alone amid 
great canyons of rock, the vastness of 
space heightened by penetrating lights 
coming from beyond. More successful 
in the artistic sense are Welcome Stran- 
ger, a solitary figure wending its way 
through fields of snow to a lighted cabin, 
and The Joy of Living, a man being met 
by his dog the morning after a flood. 
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Borglum Dies 


GUTZON BorGLUM, hewer of mountains 
who saw art in terms of the gigantic 
and preferred the pneumatic drill to the 
chisel, died of a heart attack in Chicago 
on March 6. Passing at 69, the world 
famous sculptor did not live to see com- 
pleted his most grandiose undertaking 
—the Mount Rushmore Memorial in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. His son, 
Lincoln Borglum, who assisted his father 
for several years, will probably inherit 
the task of finishing the memorial, a 
job that will require about six months 
of smoothing the rough rock around 
the huge figures of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Just to give an idea of how Borglum 
saw big things in a big way, these sta- 
tistics are graphic. The four Mount 
Rushmore figures are on the scale of 
men 465 feet tall; their faces are 60 
feet from chin to crown; Lincoln’s nose 
is 18 feet long and his mouth is 22 feet 
across; the cost, mostly appropriated by 
Congress, is estimated at $1,520,000; 
workmen, with air hammers, dynamite 
and drills, have cut away 400,000 tons 
of granite since the project was started 
under President Coolidge in 1927; the 
sculptor’s remuneration during those 
13 years was $120,598. Borglum claimed 
it would last for 3,000,000 years, and 
said that, compared with this memorial, 
Cleops was cheated on his pyramid. 

Borglum, whose full name was John 
Gutzon de la Mothe Borglum, was born 
in Idaho of Danish parentage and grew 
up, with his sculptor-brother Solon Han- 
nibal Borglum, on his father’s ranch. 
And although he obtained his art train- 
ing in Paris, working for a while under 
Rodin, and being an intimate of Whis- 
tler, he always remained in manner and 
appearance a man of the West. 

It was in 1916 that Borglum first took 
up mammoth sculpture. The Daughters 
of the Confederacy commissioned him 

to carve a gigantic head of Robert E. 
Lee on the 800-foot face of Stone Moun- 
tain in Georgia. Not satisfied with the 
magnitude of the task, the sculptor per- 
suaded the Daughters to throw in 1,200 
other figures. After the 20-foot head of 
[Please turn to page 21] 
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Mario: JOSEPH GUALTIERI 





Bunch of Weeds: COPELAND BuRG 


Newcomers Score in Chicago Local Annual 


UNDER a new jury system, newcomers 
won all but one of the prizes at the 
45th annual exhibition by artists of 
Chicago and vicinity (to be seen at the 
Chicago Art Institute until April 1). 
The exception to the rule was Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright, widely known paint- 
er and a fairly consistent prize winner, 
who took the $300 Jule F. Brower Prize 
with his Shore Sentinels (Maine spruce 
trees done in greens and blues). It 
would appear that Chicago, torn by in- 
tra-city bickering and plagued by a 
dearth of local patronage, had resolved 
to nominate a new slate. 

The newness of the jury system lies 
mostly in the fact that prospective ex- 
hibitors had the choice of submitting 
their entries to either of two juries, 
modern or conservative (which is not 
exactly new). Jury I consisted of Way- 
man Adams, Arthur Lee and Everett 
Warner; while serving on Jury II were 
John Carroll, Cameron Booth and Er- 
win F. Frey; neither of which can be 
lodged arbitrarily in categories of ‘‘mod- 
ern” or “conservative.” Anyway, the 
result, according to the Institute, “is a 
balanced exhibition representing both 
conservative and modern tendencies.” 
Appeasement didn’t work at Munich, 
and there is less chance of it working 
in Chicago, where the DiGest loses 
readers every time it reproduces a Chi- 
cago artist or quotes a Chicago critic. 

Returning to the prize winners: Jo- 
seph Gualtieri won the $500 Logan Prize 
and Medal with his portrait of a boy in 
browns and greens, called Mario. Aged 
25, Gualtieri studied at the Art Insti- 
tute under a Scholastic Magazine schol- 
arship, later visiting Mexico on a Ray- 
mond Scholarship. Isobel Steele Mac- 
Kinnon, 44, took the Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
H. Armstrong prize of $300 with an un- 
usually perspectived canvas of children 
at Recess. 

Formerly a non-winner in Chicago 
but at the same time a _ nationally 
known artist and critic, Copeland. C. 
Burg won the $300 Bartels prize with 
a still life earthily entitled A Bunch of 


Weeds. Born 46 years ago in Montana, 
Burg studied privately for a short time 
only, then went on to win honors at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, at the Golden 
Gate Exposition and in Portland, Ore. 
He is the former art critic of the Chi- 
cago Herald American, the “former” be- 
ing directly due to uncertainty regard- 
ing his artistic “sanity.” 

Lili Auer, born in Munich 36 years 
ago, won the $100 Municipal Art League 
prize for her sculptured head of a girl. 
Her work has been exhibited in three 
world fairs: Munich in 1922, Chicago 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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Oil painting on mahogany panel 18” x 
13” signed KUNATTY—a fragment of 
an old exhibition label dates the 
painting at 1875 and indicates a title 
ending “ . . . good-bye darling.” 
Harry Shaw Newman 
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Fire Dance; WILLIAM R. LEIGH 


New York Sees Injuns and the Old West 


WILLIAM ROBINSON LEIGH, veteran 
painter of the Redman and one of the 
last of America’s famous artist-illustra- 
tors of the West, is holding a spectacu- 
lar exhibition at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries, New York, until March 22. This 
74-year-old artist, writer and explorer, 
paints with an amazing amount of 
verve. His vigorous sense of movement 
in the scenes of thundering herds and 
Indian dancers is well contrasted with 
the quietude of his desert scenes, deal- 
ing with the pageantries of earth and 
sky. 

Following in the best tradition of 
Remington and Russell, Leigh’s pictures 
are usually story-telling scenes, such as 
The Best of the Bunch, a herd of semi- 
wild horses being tamed by Navajo In- 
dians in native dress, and The Shield, in 
which a Navajo policeman seeks to ar- 
rest a bad Indian who holds his daugh- 
ter before him as a shield. Other paint- 
ings include an epic landscape of the 
Grand Canyon, several Indian heads, as 
well as the little burros for which Leigh 
has a special fondness. 

Most dynamic is the Fire Dance, the 
first of a series of Indian dances Leigh 
plans to paint. Peculiar to the Navajo 
reservation and confined to the winter 
season, the dance lasts from sundown 
to sunrise, and its purpose is curative. 
A huge bonfire is lighted in the snows 
and the dancers, smeared with whitish 
clay to represent ghosts, perform a 
frenzied dance around the mounting 
flames in order to scare out the evil 
spirits responsible for the illness. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1939, in sub-zero 
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weather and deep snow, Leigh accom- 
panied by his wife, Ethel Traphagen, 
journeyed 75 miles from Gallup, N. M., 
into the Navajo Reservation to obtain 
the preliminary studies. 

One of the multitudinous descendants 
of Pocahontas, Leigh has been inter- 
ested in frontier life since his first trip 
to the West 35 years ago. Besides Amer- 
icana, he has painted Africa, having ac- 
companied Carl Akeley on his expedi- 
tion for the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Leigh is also responsible 
for the habitat groups in the African 
Hall of the museum. His recent book 
Frontiers of Enchantment deals with 
his trip with Akeley to Africa. 


Only Paint-Deep? 


IN THE MIDST of the current splurge 
of abstract and non-objective art in 
New York, Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times has cast something of an icono- 
clastic note. Apropos of the recent ex- 
hibition by the American Abstract Art- 
ists at the Riverside Museum, Jewell, 
who has devoted more space than any 
other metropolitan critic to abstract 
art, put it this way: 

“To me the non-objective art that is 
turned out in such quantities nowadays 
seems, upon the whole, monotonous, re- 
petitive, flagrantly derivative and only 
paint-deep—or, shall we say, pattern- 
deep. The preponderant so-called ‘geo- 
metrical’ variety is ‘decorative,’ and 
that is all; pleasing or wearying the 
eye, as the case may be. In this sort of 
art, which is best suited to architec- 
tural, not to ‘easel,’ uses, freshness of 
invention and great skill of hand are 
prime requisites. Many of the artists 
are skillful enough, but only a few of 
them appear to be creatively imagina- 
tive. 

“Tt should also be borne in mind that 
there are various types of abstract art, 
the non-objective being but one. I have 
always found of more inherent value— 
of deeper and more moving expressive- 
ness—the type of abstraction that at- 
tempts to abstract or draw out the es- 
sence of objects or elements in the nat- 
ural world. With this type we have not 
been concerned in the foregoing.” 





Maryland’s Own 


CONTINUING his imaginative direction 
of the Baltimore Museum, Leslie Cheek, 
Jr., has enlivened the 9th annual exhi- 
bition of Maryland artists with activi- 
ties that supercharge its interest value 
for both participating artists and visi- 
tors. The annual, which remains on 
view through April 7, comprises 223 
paintings, prints and sculptures by 149 
Maryland artists. There were 239 en- 
tries—100 more than last year. 

Taking top honors was Mervin Jules, 
whose vigorous canvas, The Light, won 
the Levering-Smith Award for “the best 
work of art regardless of medium.” 
Jacob Glushakow’s Pool Parlor, a nicely 
lighted interior, captured the Hutzler 
Award for the best painting priced at 
$100 or less. Both works were doubly 
honored, for the jury’s votes in their 
favor were backed up by the museum’s 
Committee on Local Art, which named 
them winners of the Baltimoré Museum 
Purchase Prizes. 

The Junior League Prize went to Max 
Schallinger for his American Symphony, 
8rd Movement, and the Three Arts Club 
sculpture award went to Ethel M. Thay- 
er, a first-time exhibitor. In the graphic 
art division H. Lee Hoffman took the 
Purchase Prize with his humorous cray- 
on entry, Conservation. Not yet awarded 
are the Municipal Art Society Purchase 
Prizes. 

Attendance, like the number of en- 
tries, has increased, largely through such 
publicity-wise innovations as an “art in 
action” program in the museum’s Sculp- 
ture Court. Visitors can here see, from 
beginning to end, the execution of por- 
traits, silk screen prints, canvases and 
carved and modeled sculpture. Another 
attendance-boosting feature is the twice- 
weekly appearance in the galleries of 
Aaron Sopher, nationally known Balti- 
more artist, who draws and caricatures 
visitors and artists. Also in progress is 
a popular poll. 

The jury was composed of Charles 
Law Watkins, associate director of the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery; Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi and Raphael Soyer, New York 
artists. 


Sculptors at Jensen's 


During March the firm of Georg Jen- 
sen, New York silver and metal craft 
company, is exhibiting in its Fifth 
Avenue showrooms 42 pieces of small 
sculpture by 21 contemporary Ameri- 
cans. 

The exhibits, none over 24 inches in 
height, represent, among others, Saul 
Baizerman, Richard Davis, Harriet 
Frishmuth, Dorothea Greenbaum, Chaim 
Gross, John Held, Jr., Heinz Warneke, 
Warren Wheelock, A. A. Weinman, Ma- 
honri Young and William Zorach. 


Just Plain Carelessness 

Robert M. Levy of the Jacques Selig- 
mann Galleries, New York, has drawn 
our attention to a serious error in the 
Feb. 15 issue of the Dicest. Reporting 
the acquisition by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Degas’ important Portrait of 
James Tissot, the Dicest said: “It was 
acquired through the John Levy Gal- 
lery.” We knew then, as we know now, 
that the picture came through the 
Jacques Seligmann Galleries. 
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Logan Is Convicted 


MILTON B. LoGaN, 50-year-old pres- 
ident of the now defunct American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, was 
found guilty on March 7 by a New York 
jury on three counts of first-degree 
grand larceny and six counts of second- 
degree grand larceny. Logan was ac- 
cused of stealing $65,000 from art col- 
lectors by withholding payments for art 
objects auctioned off in the galleries. 
Judge Bohan will pronounce sentence 
on March 27. Thus ends probably the 
most bizarre criminal case to touch the 
snug little art world. 

Logan may become a prison mate of 
John Poggi, who was convicted last Oc- 
tober of assaulting Logan with intent 
to kill, in an insurance plot hatched by 
Logan’s associate, John T. Geery, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the auction galleries 
and thought to be the “brain” behind 
the theft. Without Logan’s knowledge, 
his partner had insured his life for 
$150,000. Geery committed suicide three 
hours after his unsuccessful attempt to 
murder Logan. At the time both part- 
ners were awaiting trial. 

The Herald Tribune gave this glimpse 
into the court-room: “As he listened 
to the verdict, which the jury reached 
four hours after it received the case, 
Logan kept his eyes averted from the 
jury box and his head sank. A broad 
scar showing where Poggi had struck 
him with a lead-filled pipe was visible 
on the back of his neck at the hair 
line.” 

The most important work of art in- 
volved in Logan’s thefts was Raphael’s 
Madonna of the Pinks, jointly owned 
by Baron Felix Lachovski and Capt. 
Daniel E. Sickles, until the galleries 
auctioned it off amid flashes of news 
cameramen to Mrs. Drury Cooper for 
$60,000 in 1939. Mrs. Cooper paid the 
galleries the $60,000, but the owners re- 
ceived only half that sum, less the 
firm’s 10 per cent commission. 

Here are some of the inner workings. 
Logan testified that when Geery bought 
the galleries from the estate of the late 
Cortlandt F. Bishop in the summer of 
1938, he agreed to pay $75,000 in cash 
and $100,000 in notes. Actually, Geery 
put up only $10,000 in cash and bor- 
rowed the remaining $65,000 from the 
Bishop estate to consummate the deal. 
Neither Logan nor Geery knew any- 
thing about the art field, Logan having 
worked for Mr. Bishop as a real estate 
agent. The firm was initially doomed 
to bankruptcy when, in the beginning, 
it lost the services of 40 art-trained 
persons who left in 1937 to form the 
highly successful Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies. 

: Geery and Logan were school chums 
in Brooklyn 35 years ago, and it was 
after a long separation that Logan sug- 

gested that Geery “get into the art 
business.” Now they are out of it. 


mm JAY WATERCOLORS WATERCOLORS 
MARCH 
16TH 
TO 29TH 


MARIE STERNER GALLERY 
9 East 57th St., New York City 


March 15, 1941 


The Ten 


THE TEN, a group of well-known 


Philadelphia womenyartists who have 
been exhibiting together for several 
years, are holding their latest reunion 
exhibition at the Newman Galleries, 
Philadelphia, until March 27. From time 
to time the group changes in personnel, 
and at present it numbers nine, with 
one member, Mary Russell Ferrell Col- 
ton, not represented in the current show. 
Happily The Ten has escaped a “group 
manner,” each working along thorough- 
ly individual lines. 

Primarily, the present exhibition is 
one of paintings, since the one sculptor 
member, Harriet Frishmuth, is showing 
only one piece, a small female torso. 
The chief portraitists of the group, Sue 
May Gill and Isabel B. Cartwright, are 
well represented by their specialties and 
also landscapes painted far afield from 
Independence Square. The Inquirer crit- 
ic, C. H. Bonte, describes Constance 
Cochrane as “the»sea lover’ of the 
group, and speaks of the sea’s “undu- 
lant turbulence” that inspires her best. 
Bonte also notes with special emphasis 
Lucile Howard’s Guatemalan scenes. 

At the opposite pole in feeling from 
Miss Howard’s tropical views, Dorothy 
Grafly of the Record placed the north- 
ern impressions of S. Gertrude Schell. 
Bonte called her offerings the “largest 
and boldest” in the show. Emma For- 
dyce MacRae recalled for this critic 
“certain subtle memories of the days of 
ancient art,” while Miss Grafly felt that 
she “lends a cool, detached, almost im- 
personal note.” Both critics spoke of the 
decorative and talented brush of M. 
Elizabeth Price, famous for her beauti- 
ful screens. 

As a sales stimulant, a ‘“‘tag’” auction 
will take place Mareh 27 on the mez- 
zanine of the gallery, with each item 
carrying a tag on which prospective 
buyers may write their highest bid. 


Robust Aquarelles 


Wherever Hilda Feldman works, she 
finds life rich with color and strong pat- 
terns, and she echoes this exuberance 
in her first one-man show, at the Fif- 
teen Gallery during March. This young 
teacher from the Newark School of Fine 
and Industrial Arts goes in for robust 
watercolors that sing out with clarity 
and a certain response to far-reaching 
distances. Notable on this score are 
Town in a Valley and High Dunes, a 
sweeping view of the sea with the long 
shadow of a deep cliff almost conceal- 
ing a small group of people gathered on 
the bright sands below. Miss Feldman’s 
watercolors may be of the sturdy type, 
but her titles offer more imagination 
than the usual run of picture titles—for 
instance, Where Ghosts Have Walked, 
a New England house similar to the 
type in Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning Be- 
comes Electra. 





Paintings & Silk Screen Prints 


HARRY SHOKLER 


March 17th - 29th 


Schneider-Gabriel Galleries 
71 +X;East 57th Street © New York 
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Exhibition from 
March 22 ‘ 


ENGLISH AND OTHER 


FURNITURE 


GEORGIAN AND 
MEXICAN HAND WROUGHT 


SILVER 


OTHER ART OBJECTS 
Property of 


Mrs. H. Kierstede 
Hudson 


NEW YORK AND MILL NECK, L. I. 
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Property Collected by the Late 
HAROLD JUDSON GROSS 


NOW BELONGING TO 
MRS.MARY COLT GROSS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Estate of the Late 
MARY E. MACLAY 
NEW YORK 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Public Sale 
March 28 and 29, at 2 p.m. 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


OTTO BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN 
LESLIE A. HYAM, Vice-Presidents 


EDWARD W. KEYES 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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SCOTT & FOWLES 


HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS and BRONZES 


745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
Squibb Building — Suite 1609 


EUGENIE SCHEIN 


WATERCOLORS OF 


PRIMITIVE DANCES 
MARCH 17 to APRIL 4 


UPTOW GALLERY 


249 WEST END AVE.,N.Y.C. 
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ART OF TOMORROW 





Yellow Accent by Rudolf Bauer 


MUSEUM OF 
NON-OBJECTIVE 
PAINTINGS 


24 EAST 54 STREET, N. Y. C. 


OPEN DAILY 10-6 
SUNDAYS 12-6 
CLOSED MONDAYS ADMISSION FREE 





RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


> 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


oe 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 





THROUGH MARCH 29 


FEININGER 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
CURT VALENTIN 


WILLARD GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET 






OIL PAINTINGS 
WALTER TANDY 
March 13 - 29 
WAKEFIELD GALLERY 
64 EAST | 64 EAST 55TH STREET STREET 







LET ME PAINT FOR YOU 


Academician paints portraits from photographs and 
from miniatures. Will paint anything = may desire, 
such as Flowers, Miniatures, Copies Restores old 
paintings, Art instrection if Sealed. "REASONABLE 
PRICES. Excellent references. 


H. ROSSMANN @ 810 West 183rd St. 
WAdsworth 8-2639 © New York City 


The school department of THE ART 
DIGEST is regarded by thousands as a 
DIRECTORY OF THE LEADING ART 
SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 
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Seated from Left: Robert C. Vose, W. 

Charles Thompson. Standing from Left: 

Robert C. Vose, Jr., Herbert P. Vose, 
S. Morton Vose II. 


Four Generations 


A CENTURY of art dealing has been 
reached by the Robert C. Vose Galleries 
of Boston, with the third and fourth 
generations of the family still carrying 
on the fine tradition set by the founder 
in Providence in 1841. During the inter- 
vening 100 years the firm has had three 
proprietors, Joseph Vose, Seth Morton 
Vose and Robert Churchill Vose, the 
present head. Associated with Mr. Vose 
now are his three sons, Seth Morton 
Vose II, Robert C. Vose, Jr., and Her- 
bert P. Vose, and his nephew, W. 
Charles Thompson. It is a clan that 
gains strength with the years. 

The late Seth Morton Vose was a 
pioneer in the art business in America, 
coming with the firm in 1850 and round- 
ing out a full 60 years as art guide to 
hundreds of discriminating New Eng- 
landers. He staged the first Corot ex- 
hibition in America in 1852, shortly af- 
ter the artist’s death. Not a picture was 
sold from that show, but today two of 
the canvases hang in the Boston Mu- 
seum—the superb Souvenir d’un Pre de 
Brunoy and the Ox Drinking at Fon- 
tainebleau. 

By 1857 Seth Morton Vose was sup- 
plying New England with choice exam- 
ples by all the Barbizon and French 
Romanticist painters. His favorites were 
Millet, Delacroix, Gericault, Courbet, 
Monticelli and the American, George 
Inness. With his friends, William M. 
Hunt and Thomas Robinson, Vose was 
considered a leading art authority and 
was responsible for building many of 
New England’s leading collections. 

The passing of the gallery’s one-hun- 
dred-year mark will be marked on 
March 17 with an exhibition of paint- 
ings by Karl Zerbe, chief instructor at 
the School of the Boston Museum, and 
Millard Sheets of California. 


The Sea in His Eyes 


The pictures and trinkets of John 
Enos, ex-fisherman from Cape Cod, 
bring a jocund note to the Julien Levy 
Galleries, New York, so familiarly asso- 






ciated with surrealist images of the 
subconscious. Instead of showing his lit- 
tle sketches to friends and visiting art- 
ists in Provincetown this sea-faring man 
now has them strung along dignified 
gallery walls. 

Like most authentic primitives Enos 
uses gay color and geometrical designs. 
Most everything is touched with vivid 
blue, as though he had not got the color 
of the sea out of his eyes. These whim- 
sical impressions of native patterns, sand 
bars, fishing boats, wharves and wild 
ducks beating across a yellow sky are 
not without charm. Cape Cod cottages 
with corresponding picket fences and 
flower beds are so quaintly rendered 
they might have been embroidered in 
paint. If the artist Enos does nothing 
more with his paint pot, he could still 
sell his instinctive patterns to a hooked 
rug concern. 


Harriet Blackstone 


THE DIGNITY of death and proper pres- 
entation has lifted the nebulous art of 
Harriet Blackstone from the ranks of 
average painting to a more important 
level. For three years prior to her death 
in 1939 Miss Blackstone held yearly one- 
man shows, each of which passed quiet- 
ly on as being just another exhibition. 
Now the sensitive work of this mystic- 
minded recluse, who made her New 
York art debut in her seventies, has 
been rediscovered. Thirty of her por- 
traits, some realistic and some imagin- 
ary, and a group of drawings may be 
seen at the 460 Park Avenue Galleries, 
New York City, until March 20. 

Haunting visions of a religious nature 
drift across the dark backgrounds, wist- 
ful heads as seen through veils of 
dreams are caught by Miss Blackstone’s 
sometimes heavily laden brush. Some- 
thing of the mysticism of the poet Kahil 
Gibran, best known for The Prophet, is 
reflected in a few of the canvases. Par- 
ticularly arresting are the white-faced 
wayfarers in The Vision, the rugged 
Man of Sorrows, the golden-toned 
Prophet and the appealing study of the 
little boy in The Waif. 

Less successful are the vaguely con- 
ceived full length figures, especially 
Mrs. Edward Gay in White, which is so 
white-splashed it might be called Lime 
and Old Lace. 


Man of Sorrows: HARRIET BLACKSTONE 
At 460 Park Avenue to March 20 
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Seen by Hirschfeld at Art Critics Circle. Left to Right: Betty 

Chamberlain, Aimee Crane, Peyton Boswell, Jr., Emily Genauer, 

Edward Alden Jewell, Howard Devree, Carlyle Burrows, Maude 

Riley, A. Z. Kruse, Nelson Lansdale, Rosamund Frost, Elizabeth 
McCausland, Frank Caspers. 


The first Friday evening in March, namely the 7th, witnessed the unusual 
event of 16 New York City art critics assembled in fraternal harmony for a group 
dinner at the Margarita Restaurant’s “Village Room,” 116 East 59th Street. 
Nelson Lansdale of Newsweek presided very ably as secretary-chairman. 


Highlighting the evening was Hirschfeld, noted caricaturist for the Times, 
going to town on the critical physiognomies present (see above). Some Hirschfeld 
took kindly to; others he treated rather roughly, like the editor’s hair. Inci- 
dentally, Hirschfeld is critic of animated cartoons for the Times, collects Balinese 
sculpture and does excellent lithographs which may be seen at the Guy E. Mayer 
Galleries. His beard, now 16 years old, was born of hot water scarcity during 
student days on the Left Bank of the Seine. Admittedly, the first dinner of the 
Art Critics Circle was more social than serious, but future meetings threaten 
to take up some of the problems facing the art world. Next meeting: April 4. 


Gutzon Borglum Dies 


[Continued from page 17] 


Lee had been finished in 1924, Borglum 
had a bitter quarrel with his sponsors. 
He was fired and Augustus Lukeman, 
who died in 1935, was hired in his place. 
Borglum destroyed his models, was ar- 
rested and later invited back to finish 
the work left by Lukeman. 

Not all of Borglum’s work is confined 
to the nation’s mountains. Some of his 
most widely admired works are the Lin- 
coln statue in Newark, the monumental 
head of Lincoln in the Capitol Rotunda 
in Washington, the Twelve Apostles in 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
the Princeton University gargoyles, the 
Phil Sheridan statue in Washington, the 
Mares of Diomedes at the Metropolitan 
and the monument, Wars of America. 

One of the most colorful figures ever 
to occupy the stage of American art, 
Borglum drew editorial tribute all over 
the country. Said the New York Times: 
“His posing was accident. In substance 
he was a sincere artist, who had been 
well trained and whose method of exe- 
cution was free.” Joined in the Herald 
Tribune: “He was a two-fisted, some- 
times hot-tempered idealist; those who 
knew him best, however, liked him for 
his breezy impetuosity and found him 
an extraordinarily engaging individual. 
Right or wrong, he was always full of 
life and intellectual fervor.” 


March 15, 1941 


Praise for Bashka Paeff 


In what the Boston Post’s critic 
termed a show of “distinguished sculp- 
ture,” Bashka Paeff presented her re- 
cent work earlier this month in the 
galleries of the Guild of Boston Artists. 
The show comprised mostly portraits in 
marble, bronze, plaster and clay, and 
included representations of Dr. Simon 
Flexner, Frank T. Heffelfinger, Edward 
MacDowell and Ella Fohs. 

These works, the Christian Science 
Monitor reported, “show a growing pro- 
foundity. Miss Paeff has achieved great- 
er skill in recording the intangible 
traits. She has relinquished certain con- 
ventionalities of handling, dwelt con- 
centratedly upon realistic attributes. 
And yet, for all the increased applica- 
tion, her sculptured portraits seem free 
of the intrusiveness of the medium.” 
Also listed as “outstanding” by this 
critic were Mrs. H. H. Beach and Sen- 
ora Valentina M. de Lorente. 


Painters Are Poorer 


In a statement issued to the press re- 
cently, Guy Gayler Clark, director of 
the Cooper Union Art Schools in New 
York, reported that “the average in- 
come of easel picture painters in the 
United States has dropped from $2,000 
to $494 a year since ‘modern’ art was 
introduced into this country at the Ar- 
mory Show of 1913.” 

















































ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 





IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 








write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 





AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: E. P. O’REILLY, W. H. O'REILLY, 
E. P. O'REILLY, JR. 


GALLERY 
Paintings 
HENRY 


BOTKIN 


March 1I7 to April 5 
63 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. 








THE NEW AGE DAWNS 


Paintings 


LEOPOLD 


de POSTELS 


Until March 22 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 West 57 Street 


460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 
NEW YORK SOCIETY 
OF WOMEN ARTISTS 


MARCH 24 APRIL 5 


MARIE LAMPASONA 


ONE-MAN SHOW IN OILS 
MARCH 15 - 29 


V ND ME 43; GALLERIES 
23 W. 56 St., N.Y. C. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 





PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





1841-1941 


THE 
ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES 


take pleasure in 
announcing 


the 


One Hundredth Anniversary 


Of their establishment 
March seventeenth 


559 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


PAINTINGS AND 


WORKS OF ART 
Old Panelling Old Wallpapers 


Period and Modern Decorations 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


London 











ALBERT DUVEEN 


AMERICAN 
COLONIAL 
PORTRAITS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Heckscher Building) 


NEW YORK CITY 


Paintings by 


ESTABAN VICENTE 


March 24 - April 5 


BOWESTELL %.25'sc xy. 


DORIS Paintings & PAsTELs 
ROSENTHAL 
MIDTOWN 


. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N.Y. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By HELEN BoswELL 


AFTER a two-year Sabbatical during 
which I wrote a 100,000-word biography 
on the Boswell family, I have returned 
to front-line duty as an art narrator. 
Accompanying my return, the worst 
blizzard in years dropped another heap 
of March snow on 57th Street during 
the busiest fortnight the art field has 
witnessed. Visitors tramped through 
snow banks and slush, without benefit 
of buses, to view the wealth of riches 
offered by galleries and museums. Snow 
trucks plowed down the streets sten- 
cilled with the caption “Your City and 
Mine. Keep It Clean.” The Whitney Mu- 
seum, as if echoing the message, opened 
its superb display “This is Our City.” 

The advances made by American art- 
ists and the freshness of their recent 
work made the National Academy a 
surprising treat to review. The abound- 
ing activities are interestingly divided. 
Abstractions are creating a major stir; 
the sturdy liberalism of the Modern 
Painters and Sculptors (without benefit 
of politics) lines the walls of the River- 
side Museum; bouquet still lifes in cele- 
bration of National Flower Week are 
popping up all over the place. Eugene 
Speicher’s serious, solid paintings, back 
again for a one-man show at the Rehn 
Galleries after a seven-year interval, 
are creating considerable controversy. 

The century of Renoir’s birth is in- 
adequately observed at the Bignou Gal- 
leries, a show that carries weight solely 
from the historical view point with the 
inclusion of earlier canvases — one, 
startling in its kinship to Dutch 17th 
century realism. But the show is not a 
whole-hearted survey (remember the 
Renoir exhibition at Durand-Ruel’s two 
years ago?). Frerich masterpieces at the 
Metropolitan continue to draw crowds 
and attract attention. All of which is a 
mighty load of.art to gaze upon. 


Vera White in Twin Shows 


Vera White has opened two exhibi- 
tions on 57th Street at the same time, 
oils at the Guy Mayer Gallery and wa- 
tercolors at the newly moved Jacques 
Seligmann Galleries (5 East 57th 
Street). The paintings consist of rather 
exotic themes and cool-toned landscapes, 
while the watercolors deal mostly with 
over-sized blooms of a country garden 
variety. The smaller canvases are not 
without a certain charm, but Miss White 
seems to find more freedom in the wa- 
tercolor medium, using an easy flowing 
line and considerable white space. Of 
special interest among the oils are Cas- 
tle Vecchio, Shrine Above Alassio and 
Christmas Morning, the latter a study 
of Christmas balls, a shepherdess and a 
mixed bouquet. Attention in the water- 
color group is focused upon the bouquet 
of New Jersey sunflowers and the pome- 
granate still life. 


Foshko Continues Upward 


The poignant faces of the underpriv- 
ileged stare back from Joseph Fosh- 
ko’s exhibition of 25 temperas at the 
Ferargil Galleriespntil March 24. Fosh- 
ko won high praise years ago for his 
recordings of East Side folk, street ped- 
dlers and tenement dwellers. The cur- 
rent show reveals an even greater mas- 


tery over his heavy tempera medium, 
which has the body of oil. With a dis- 
tinct touch, Foshko weaves rich tones 
in sound compositions, developed most- 
ly in the blue and rose tones of the 
French School. He sometimes leaves his 
crowded streets for open country, and 
there captures with a certain softness 
the lush airiness of more healthy living. 


Czebotar in Fine Encore 


Theodore Czebotar, young self-taught 
artist who made such an auspicious en- 
trance into the New York art world 
two years ago, is holding his second suc- 
cessful show at the Walker Galleries, 
until March 22. These vital, flashing 
impressions of sweeping prairies and 
selected spots reflect the artist’s ability 
to choose the unusual and to develop it 
in a highly personal manner. Freight 
cars and railroad tracks play an impor- 
tant part in this vagabond artist’s life 
(he is an expert at “riding the rods”). 
Across the plains may be glimpsed in 
several of the exhibits a long string of 
box cars serpenting their way across the 
open spaces. In other simplified water- 
colors he catches the bleak monotony 
of the little cheese box houses growing 
like fungi along the other side of the 
railroad track. 

“There is amazing teamwork between 
hand and brain,” decided Margaret 
Breuning of the New York Journal- 
American. Howard Devree of the New 
York Times made a favorable report: 
“All the work is vibrant with that in- 
terest which makes this a most infec- 
tious show. Technically, his work is 
surer and freer than before and even 
more persuasive.” 


Nils Hogner at Number 10 


Nils Hogner, widely known for his 
portraits and murals, will hold a one- 
man show of his latest work at the 
Number 10 Gallery from March 17 to 
29. Among the portraits are a likeness 
of the painter Charlotte Kudlich Ler- 
mont and one of the artist’s author- 
wife Dorothy Childs Hogner, with whom 
he has traveled from Labrador to New 


Charlotte K. Lermont: Nits HoGNER 
At No. 10 Gallery to Mar. 17 
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Chloe: JULIAN RITTER 
At Newhouse Gallery to Mar. 29 


Mexico. The mural studies include well 
composed and realistically presented 
scenes called Back to the Land and 
Reclamation of the Desert. The show 
is rounded out with a number of South- 
western and decorative landscapes. 


Jane Peterson's Flowers 

Jane Peterson’s dashing flowers are 
to be seen at the Arthur U. Newton Gal- 
leries until March 22. This array of 
petunias, peonies and zinnias brings to 
mind the forthcoming National Flower 
Show. More original in conception are 
the arrangements of odd little pansy 
faces, the slender exotic bloom in a red 
vase and the unusual composition of 
paradise flowers, where the pointed pet- 
als match the erect ears of three fig- 
urine deer. Besides flowers, Miss Peter- 
son has a fondness for bright red apples 
against clear blue. 


From the English Tradition 

Henry H. Bruck, at the James St. L. 
O’Toole Galleries, paints flower subjects 
more in the tradition of the English 
school. He keeps faith with glazed sur- 
faces and crisp forms, instead of devel- 
oping his subjects with an eye for sen- 
suous paint quality. His is a careful, 
almost severe draughtsmanship. Deli- 
cately luscious are the two identical 
paintings of white flowers in ivory por- 
celain vases with only a slight change 
in tonal tints to distinguish between 
them. The sculpture of Mary O. Bow- 
ditch, consisting mostly of small por- 
trait busts, is also on view at the gal- 
leries. 


Roland’s Weaving Patterns 

Jay Roland, holding his debut show 
at the Marie Sterner Galleries, March 
7 to 29, makes intelligent use of period 
furniture and mid-Victorian architec- 
ture to compose his watercolors. The 
artist employs weaving patterns and 
subdued colors, but the restless designs 
usually enmesh a solid central figure, a 
sort of cobweb technique. A_ sturdy 
structural sense is usually present. 

The study of a figurine on a piano 
with a young lad practicing his lesson 
and the well developed Chess Player 


March 15, 1941 


are the two most successful interior 
scenes, while the rather heavy Self 
Portrait is less fortunate. Of the ex- 
teriors, the most intriguing is an inter- 
pretation of the dizzy pace encountered 
on Manhattan’s streets. Between the 
winding elevated and the cars scuttling 
like vermin below, one is given the im- 
pression of staring at the urban bustle 
from behind a gargoyle rain spout. 


Can Gropper Paint ? 


The critics still disagree on the art 
of William Gropper, now holding his 
sixth annual exhibition at the ACA 
Gallery. This prolific draughtsman has 
won his public for years with dashing, 
almost sleight-of-hand_ cartoons and 
lithographs, but the question “Can Grop- 
per paint?” remains an issue with the 
critics. Gropper now paints with a full 
brush charged with vitriolic meaning; 
his pigments carrying out the contours 
of his energetic ability. And this has 
produced conflicting opinions. 

Henry McBride of the Sun believes 
Gropper has “genuine endowments as a 
painter. He has a feeling for color anda 
feeling for the use of pigment and a 
strong impulse towards the dramatic. 
There are, of course, loopholes in his 
equipment just as there are loopholes 
in any artist’s equipment.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times ad- 
mits Gropper’s work is extremely vig- 
orous, but much of it leaves this critic 
unmoved. “His brush seems somehow 
too glib for the serious themes (such as 
war and social unrest); too labored and 
coarsely loud when the theme is simple 
caricature. He can be a witty and bit- 
ing satirist when his implement is not 
the brush but the lithographer’s crayon. 
He can be witty in paint too, and im- 
pressive as well. Yet so often the net 
result is just a sort of superficial whim- 
sicality where one looks instead for real 
power or for mordant humor that does 
not surcharge caricature’s ‘overload’.” 


Complex Julian Ritter 
Gradually the gruesome horrors of 
war are becoming important sources of 
comment for American artists, and 
these imaginings are often as real to 
the painter as the blood of the slain. 
Julian Ritter, versatile young artist of 


Somber Chasm: JAY ROLAND 
At Sterner Gallery to Mar. 29 











Farm Hand: WILLIAM GROPPER 
At ACA Gallery to Mar. 29 


California, exhibiting at the Newhouse 
Galleries through March 29, has taken 
up the subject with something of the 
dramatic intensity of Goya. 

Ritter is more than versatile, he is 
complex. Exceptionally talented, he 
shifts from the translucent whites of 
Cecilia Beaux to solid academic power, 
and on to dynamic recordings of war 
and the ravages of war. It is a far step 
from cute dancers and Hollywood beau- 
ties to the last stand of France, but 
Ritter has made it. One of his most 
effective pieces is Him and Her, a pair 
of slightly hop-happy derelicts blinking 
from a dimly lighted doorway. Chloe, 
the girl with the long black hair and 
pale face, is a good example of Ritter’s 
ability to paint feminine beauty and 
personality. 


De Martini Views Maine Coast 


Joseph De Martini has steered some- 
what away from his characteristic night 
scenes and has ventured into blue New 
England harbors. In his exhibition at 
the Macbeth Galleries (opening Mar. 
18), Martini shows the results of his 
trip to Maine, as well as a few of his 
better known canvases, such as Cara- 
van Theatre Minstrels. Martini’s rugged 
coastal scenes are as powerful as his 
eerily-lighted canvases of New York’s 
night life. Theatrical lights may have 
been replaced by the glow of evening 
sun on cool waters, but Martini still re- 
tains his ability to distribute broad 
areas of color with perfect halance. His 
vigorous brush takes well to rocks and 
churning seas. 


Paintings by Sculptor de Creeft 

Watercolors and pen drawings by Jose 
de Creeft, well known sculptor, form the 
main attraction at the Georgette Passe- 
doit Galleries. Working in an emphatic 
manner, de Creeft is as concerned with 
sensuous color in his paintings as he is 
with sculptural forms in the plastic me- 
dium. There is nothing hesitant in the 
manner in which de Creeft paints his 
vigorous landscapes of Bayside, L. I. 
He sees trees and foliage as a great 
lump of green clay to be molded with 
abandon. The drawings are as a sculp- 


[Please turn to page 31] 
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Two Nudes: NORMAN KENT (Block Print) 


Woodprints in Notable Philadelphia Show 


It was 14 years ago that the Phila- 
delphia Print Club opened the first na- 
tional exhibition of block prints to be 
held in America, and with the years 
wise management has been responsible 
for the show’s steadily increasing pres- 
tige and growth. This year, as last, the 
show is so large that it carries two sets 
of prizes—one for block prints and the 
other for wood engravings. Thirty-five 
states, plus Hawaii and the District of 


FOR ONLY 
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YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 
RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 


UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF THE 
ART DIGEST. [SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
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Columbia, are represented in this im- 
posing exhibition (through March 22). 

In the block print section, the chief 
winner was Norman Kent, instructor 
at Hobart College, who took the Mil- 
dred Boericke Prize with two boldly 
cut nudes in an interior. Notable for 
“its strong black and white pattern,” 
decided Dorothy Grafly of the Record. 
Honorable mentions for block prints 
went to Charles Surendorf of San Fran- 
cisco for Tahitian Fisherman, and to 
James D. Havens for Northern Lights. 
To C. H. Bonte of the Inquirer the Hav- 
ens print “is a thing of glowing, spark- 
ling mystery” that must be examined 
at close range for real appreciation. 

In the wood engraving section, the 
highest honor, the Eugenie F. Atwood 
Prize, went to E. Hubert Deines of 
Kansas City for Autumn Tone Poem, 
Miss Grafly was happy about its “deli- 
cate upward surge and juxtaposition 
of outdoor textures.” Mention winners 
were Grace Albee with her realistic 
Butchering at Mr. Fluks’ Place, and 
Thomas W. Nason with the panoramic 
landscape of The Green Mountains. 
Bonte decided that both the Deines and 
the Nason “are remarkable, among 
many considerations, for the painstak- 
ing multiplicity of tiny parallel lines 
employed to gain certain effects.” 

The critics were agreed that the col- 
or wood blocks this year make a par- 
ticularly good showing. Both credited 
this improvement to the encouragement 
gained through the recently founded 
American Color ‘Print Society. Among 
the color prints, Bonte singled out 
the exhibits by M. V. Millburn, Elea- 
nor Finnesey, Wuanita Smith, Virginia 
Kaar, Adrian Troy, Blanche Lazzell, 


Treva Wheete, Eleanor B. Acker, Eva 
Watson, Charles Turzak, Eliza D. Gar- 
diner and H. M. Dean. 

Concluded Miss Grafly: “Like the 
English wood engravers, Americans are 
leaning toward more imaginative com- 
position, although they still cling to the 
lure of the out-of-doors, as in Buckeyes 
by Mabel M. Farmer, Spring Rains by 
Asa Cheffetz and Rural Wisconsin by 
Todros Geller. More imaginative is 
Adrian Troy.” 

Other prints that stimulated Miss 
Grafly: “Paul Landacre’s full flow of 
forms, Allegro, and his imaginative Yes- 
terday; Charles Turzak’s machine-age 
Pierrot and Pierrette, The Dancers; 
Fritz Eichenberg’s boldly humorous Su- 
zanne; and Charles Surendorf’s topical 
air raid scene, All Clear.” 

Especially interesting, in view of the 
times, is this observation of C. H. Bonte: 
“The American Scene, particularly the 
rural, predominates, with evident cheer- 
fulness.” (Italics ours). 


Blampied Viewed 


Wuat is probably the largest exhibi- 
tion ever held of the work of Edmund 
Blampied, famous contemporary Brit- 
ish etcher, is current until April 6 at 
the Cleveland Museum, sponsored by 
the Print Club of Cleveland. The exhi- 
bition, comprising a comprehensive dis- 
play of 187 items, is the outgrowth of 
the Print Club’s decision to commission 
Blampied to etch his Jersey Vraic Cart 
as its 1941 membership publication. 
Heaviest lenders to the show are Har- 
old James Baily with 76 items and Guy 
E. Mayer with 20 prints and drawings. 

The presentation etching, Jersey Vraic 
Cart, is a subject which Blampied has 
treated numerous times, and several 
variations may be found scattered 
throughout the exhibition. Vraicing, in 
the speech of the rugged folk on the 
English Channel Island of Jersey, means 
seaweed harvesting. The entire edition 
of the print was sent to Cleveland from 
the Island of Jersey, where he was then 
living, shortly before the German occu- 
pation of France and Jersey last June. 

Comments the Cleveland Museum Bul- 
letin: “It is only by good fortune that 
the prints arrived safely. The prepara- 
tory drawings and plate which Blam- 
pied had consented tto send never ar- 
rived. He himself has not been heard 
from since last July.” 

Blampied was born in 1886 on a farm 
on the Island of Jersey. He began etch- 
ing in 1912, finding his main inspiration 
in the quaint farms, lanes, rocks, shore 
and sea, sturdy Jersey fishermen and 
farmers, their animals and the tre- 
mendous tides. 


Sign of the Times 

In a recent issue of The New Yorker 
appeared a small notice eloquently sym- 
bolic of today’s life: “On a wall of the 
Smith College Art Museum once occu- 
pied by Poussin’s Venus and Adonis 
there is a sign saying, “Temporarily re- 
moved because of damage by lipstick’.” 
Even the picture’s title was right. 
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The Sun Bath: Seconzac (Etching) 
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Segonzac Guest Exhibitor of Illustrators 


FOR THE FIRST TIME the Society of Il- 
lustrators in New York has gone outside 
its membership to select an exhibitor 
for its spacious club galleries. Its choice 
was a distinguished one: A. Dunoyer de 
Segonzac, famed both as illustrator and 
fine artist. The two phases of the noted 
Frenchman’s production are represented 
in the Society’s 59-exhibit show, with 
40 etchings forming the largest section 
(on view through March 21). 

The plates, most of which are marked 
by the quick immediacy of a pen sketch, 
include The Orangerie, Versailles, a 
performance in which shrewd arrange- 
ment of line reinforces sure draftsman- 
ship, and The Sun Bath (reproduced), 


Prints in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Museum’s print depart- 
ment has assembled an exhibition that 
presents an interesting cross-section of 
the graphic production of American art- 
ists. Comprising 34 exhibits, the show 
contains work by last-generation art- 
ists as well as by contemporaries and 
remains on view through April 20. 

Some of the outstanding works on 
view are Bellow’s famous lithograph 
Stag at Sharkey’s; three aquatints in 
color by Mary Cassatt; Pop Hart’s 
Cock Fight; Winslow Homer’s first 
proof of Mending the Nets and exam- 
ples by Whistler and Pennell. Among 
the contemporaries are Federico Cas- 
tellon, Don Freeman, Anthony Velonis, 
Peggy Bacon, Benton, Biddle, Grosz, 
Martin Lewis, Quintanilla and Warsager. 
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ETCHINGS 


KLEEMANN 


GALLERIES e 38 E. 57 ST. 
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a spirited impression enlivened by strik- 
ing ease of execution. Filling out the 
print display are landscape and figure 
etchings, and studies of boxers, soldiers 
and dancers, many of them made orig- 
inally as book illustrations. 

Closely related are 13 ink and wash 
drawings depicting athletes (Nurmi), 
dancers (Duncan), figures in boats and 
reclining girls, all delineated with a 
nervous line and made solid by quick 
areas of shadow. Lending further va- 
riety to the show are eight oils and 
three watercolors, the latter compris- 
ing an outstanding pictorial trio. Light 
and air flood them, and they exude the 
charm of the French countryside. 


Chapin Chosen 


THE FIRST GIFT of Chicago’s newly 
formed Society for Contemporary Amer- 
ican Art to the Chicago Art Institute is 
Francis Chapin’s richly colored and free- 
ly brushed landscape, Little River (re- 
produced in Nov. 1, 1938, Dicest). The 
32 members of the Society each selected 
a painting for an exhibition, from which 
the Institute’s Committee on Painting 
and Sculpture selected the Chapin. This 
is the plan of action which the mem- 
bers intend to carry out each year, fi- 
nancing their purchases with annual 
dues. 

Chapin is a Chicago artist, and his 
winning canvas was the original selec- 
tion of William D. Darrow, the So- 
ciety’s president. Competing selections 
came from almost every section of the 
country. Now on view in the Institute, 
the canvas is no stranger to those 
walls. In Chicago’s 49th American An- 
nual it took the $500 Harris Prize. In 
accepting the gift, Director Daniel Cat- 
ton Rich said: “Chapin is one of Amer- 
ica’s most creative colorists. We are de- 
lighted to have this outstanding exam- 
ple of his art in our collection.” 
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730 Fifth Ave., Cor. 57th St. 
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EXHIBITION 
From Friday, March 14th 
Weekdays 9-5:30 
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Selections from the Collection of 


WEN F. ROBERTS 
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* 
With additions from other Owners 


8 
ARARE GOLD AND ENAMEL COUPE 
dated 1662, presented to Leopold I 
FOUR ROYAL INDIVIDUAL GOLD 
FLATWARE 


Services—Late XVII Century 


- 
RARE WATCHES—XVII to XVIII 
Century . . . GEORGIAN SILVER 


e 
FINE IMPERIAL SH’IEN-LUNG 
FEI-TS’UI 
Jade Censer with Original Cover 
FINE CARVED HARDSTONE 
ORNAMENTS 


e 
FURNITURE — RUGS — TAPESTRY 
SPRING FURS OF FINE QUALITY 


& 
PUBLIC SALE 
Wednesday and Thursday, March 19-20 
at 2 p.m. 


2 
Sales Conducted by 
A. N. Bape ano E, J. Crarx 
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PAINTINGS BY 


GEORGE 
BELLOWS 


UNTIL MARCH 29 


H. V. ALLISON & CO. 
$2 EAST 57th STREET 


Attention, Print Dealers! 


Tue Art Dicest’s national coverage of the 
significant news and opinion of art has 
gained for it many readers who are collec- 
tors of fine prints, making it one of the best 
advertising mediums for the print dealer. 
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Lacquer Secretary Cabinet 
In Hudson et al Sale 


At Parke-Bernet 


AN IMPORTANT old master group will 
be featured in the first Parke-Bernet 
sale scheduled for the second half of 
March. Bringing to the auction mart the 
property of Mrs. Dwight F. Davis and 
other owners, the sale, reported in the 
last issue of the DIGEST, comprises paint- 
ings by Corot, Monet, Geréme, Couture, 
Diaz, Henner, Troyon, Monticelli, Dau- 
bigny and Goya; also Winslow Homer, 
Bingham, Copley, Inness, and portraits 
by Hoppner, Reynolds and Gainsbor- 
ough. These items, which are now on 
exhibition, go on sale the evening of 
March 20. 

Two days later, on the afternoon of 
the 22nd, the Walter T. Stern collection 
of English furniture, silver and porce- 
lains will be sold. Chippendale, Hepple- 
white, Queen Anne, Sheraton and James 
II are some of the periods represented. 

On exhibition from the 22nd and 
scheduled for sale on the afternoons of 
March 28 and 29 are the properties of 
Mrs. H. Kierstede Hudson and other 
owners, comprising English and other 
furniture, Georgian and Mexican hand 
wrought silver, miniatures, porcelains, 
textiles, furs, Oriental rugs, tapestries 
and objects of art. 

Later in the month, on the 29th, the 
second section of the famous William 
T. H. Howe collection of early American 
glass will go on exhibition, prior to 
sale on the afternoons of April 3 and 4. 
As in the first section (which brought 
excellent prices), part two is made up 
of notable examples of Stiegel (many 
of them exceedingly rare), Stiegel Type, 
Ohio, Mid-Western, South Jersey and 
New York State vases, bottles, shakers, 
bowls, creamers, pitchers, urns and 
flasks. Also going on exhibition March 
29 are the important American furni- 
ture collections, English lustreware, 
hooked rugs, bronzes and decorations 
formed by Andrew V. Stout, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Conner and Mrs. Frederick Til- 
ney. Embracing a wide variety of offer- 
ings, these properties are scheduled for 
sale the afternoon of April 5. 
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Auction Calendar 


March 19 & 20,- Wednesday & Thursday after- 
noons, Kende Galleries; from collection of Owen 
F. Roberts & others: Chinese jades & semi- 
precious stone carvings, rare 17th & 18th cent. 
gold & silver watches; Georgian silver, French 
& English furniture; paintings, decorations, 
Chinese & Oriental rugs. Now on exhibition. 


March 20. Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; property of Mrs. Dwight F. Davis & 
others: Important paintings by Corot, Monet, 
Gerome, Couture, Diaz, Henner, Troyon, Mon- 
ticelli, Daubigny and Goya. English portraits by 


Gainsborough, Reynolds, Hoppner and Dawe. 
American canvases by Bingham, Homer, Cop- 
ley. Inness, Wyant, Knight & others; also 


Italian & Byzantine primitives. 
bition. 

March 22, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; collection of Walter T. Stern & others: 
important 17th & 18th cent. English furniture; 
early American furniture; Queen Anne & Geor- 
gian silver, 18th cent. English porcelains. Now 
on exhibition. 


March 28 & 29, Friday & Saturday afternoons, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the collections of 
Mrs. H. Kierstede Hudson & others: English & 
other furniture; Georgian & Mexican hand 
wrought silver; miniatures, porcelains, textiles, 
furs, Oriental rugs, tapestries & objects of art. 
On exhibition from March 22. 

April 3 & 4, Thursday & Friday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from famous William 
T. H. Howe collection: significant examples of 
early American glass, including rare Stiegel and 
Stiegel Type, Ohio, Mid-Western, South Jersey 
and New York State examples. On exhibition 
from March 29. 

April 5, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from collections of Andrew V. Stout & 
others: American furniture, English lustreware, 
hooked rugs, bronzes & decorations. On exhi- 
bition from March 29. 


Now on exhi- 





| The Auction Mart | 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings and Sculpture 


Crivelli, Carlo: Madonna and Child (P-B, 
PIED. - ndncindsphinttetadeeibineveses ebeinienseuesnendea $12,000 
Moro, Antonio: Portrait of a Lady (P-B, 
Harding) M. Knoedler & Co. ................ 12,000 
Goya: Victor Guye, Nephew of General 


Nicolas Guye (P-B, Harding) ................ 34.000 
Gainsborough: Mrs. Fitzherbert (P-B, 

Harding) M. Knoedler & Co. ................ 11,000 
Raeburn: Margaretta Henrietta, Lady Bu- 


chan-Hepburn (P-B, Harding) Gerard 

TEINIEEED.  cdeananicteintelisscontetsicnabmcnmhdccgsbeauianbentbount 11,000 
Reynolds: Mrs. Freeman, Jr. (P-B, Hard- 

SNE - uaconcnanesstiidpligaidecidatnekbheéinestinpiantiidedckegthibe 15,500 
Gainsborough: Pastoral Landscape with 

Figures and Cattle (P-B, Harding) .... 13,000 


Pajou: Madame de Wailly, née Belleville 


(marble bust) (P-B, Harding) ............ 3,000 
Remington, Frederic: The Scalp (bronze 
SD. REED.” Sesensouinenachiiaineenbenbietavibacse sapiens 550 


Piombo, Sebastiano del: Portrait of a Pre- 
PD RR, IED. cccececencucvnackendetespves 2,100 
Piombo, Sebastiano del: Portrait of a Pre- 





we eS eee 2,000 
Moroni, Giovanni Battista: Giulio 

Preis NEED” Svevaseeneeaabbuivctiinsbecasenadeniens 3,500 
Moro, Antonio: Portrait of a Gentleman 

PETE, SEND. cnetevenseeichestavcbisossdendecibacts 7.000 
Furniture, Tapestries, Etc. 
Florentine carved, parcel-guilded walnut 
armorial cassone (P-B. Harding) ........$ 2,500 
Louis XV Aubusson tapestry, Pastorale 

(P-B, Harding) French & Co. ................ 1.600 
Persian (or Goan) hunting carpet (P-B. 
PRET) . . necninsscrsistcmicncontes botcokdnntcatnnastsccces 5,000 
Louis XV tulipwood and hardwood mar- 
queterie oval table (P-B, Harding) 1,700 
Ispahan rug (P-B, Harding) .................. 1,450 
Polonaise silk rug (P-B, Harding) ............ 2,300 
Beauvais Chinoiserie tapestry after De 
Fontenay (P-B, Lambert-Rothschild) 

PU RD TID nccccescncvestbectvcdicecsinse 1.350 
Maestrao Giorgio: Gubbio ruby & yellow 

lustre plate (P-B, Lambert-Rothschild) 2,400 
Gubbio ruby & yellow lustre hunting flask 

(P-B, Lambert-Rothschild) _................... 1,600 
Nimes armorial flask, 1561 (P-B, Lam 

PEIN. crcciccedpeneresocsobinndespeteaucnnee 1.300 
Syro-Arabic glass mosque lamp, 14th cent. 

(P-B, Lambert-Rothschild) _.................. 1,300 
Pesaro plate, 16th cent. (P-B, Lambert- 

PEREUNEINED .. snusccennapdatcresescdtnecauaptinarbepeccsevne 1,500 


Palissy plaque after Francois Briot (P- 
B, Lambert-Rothschild) French & Co... 1,200 
Urbino deep plate from the Gonzaga-Este 
service (P-B, Lambert-Rothschild) Ar- 
nold, Seligman & Rey 









Imperial Fei-Ts’ui Jade Censer, Ch’ien- 
lung. In Owen Roberts Sale 


Gold & Jade at Kende 


GoLp cups and sets of flatware ser- 
vice together with jades, watches and 
decorations are the feature at the Kende 
Galleries’ sale scheduled for the after- 
noons of the 19th and 20th. Drawn from 
the collections of Owen F. Roberts and 
other owners, the offerings include a 
Louis XIV garden tapestry, Georgian 
silver, French and English furniture, 
paintings, and Chinese and Oriental 
rugs. 

Among the rare items is a gold and 
enamel footed bowl dated 1665 and once 
presented to Emperor Leopold I. In ad- 
dition, the gold ware comprises three 
sets of traveling flatware service made 
for Frederick Augustus I, Elector of 
Saxony (1670-1733), each piece engraved 
with the initials AR and made of 18- 
carat gold. The silver lots include a 
George III coffee pot made by James 
Gilestead in Edinburgh in 1772 and a 
presentation chased silver coffee ser- 
vice by William Adams, New York 
(1830). 

Headlining the jades is an exquisite- 
ly carved translucent fei-ts’ui jade cen- 
ser, its bowl globular in shape, with 
two chrysanthemum and loose ring han- 
dles (reproduced above). 


12 Paintings: $124,300 


The 12 old masters from the J. Hor- 
ace Harding Collection which were dis- 
tributed to new owners at a Parke-Ber- 
net sale on March 2 brought a total 
of $124,300. The Harding sale was led 
by Goya’s penetrating portrait, Victor 
Guye, which drew $34,000 from an un- 
named collector. The subject, a nephew 
of General Nicolas Guye, is dated 1819 
and was included in the California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor’s and the 
Chicago Art Institute’s Goya exhibitions. 

Other leading prices were Reynolds’ 
Mrs. Freeman, Jr., $15,500; Gainsbor- 
ough’s Pastoral Landscape, $13,000; An- 
tonio Moro’s Portrait of a Lady, $12,- 
000; Crivelli’s Madonna and Child, $12,- 
000; Gainsborough’s Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
$11,000; and Raeburn’s Lady Buchan- 
Hepburn, $11,000. 
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Man of Art 


ROGER FRY: A Biography. By Virginia Woolf. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.; 307 pp.; 18 
illustrations; $3.50. 


Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


“He changed the taste of his time by 
writing, altered the current of English 
painting by his championship of the 
Post-Impressionists and increased im- 
measurably the love of art by his lec- 
tures.” 

In these words Virginia Woolf, to- 
ward the end of her beautifully woven 
text, sums up the position of her sub- 
ject, the late Roger Fry. If her sum- 
mation seems over enthusiastic, one 
has only to read the volume to know 
that she arrived at her appraisal coolly, 
objectively, unswayed by her deep and 
understanding friendship for the great 
critic. And after examining the record 
—it is compounded of excerpts from 
Fry’s writings, of penetrating personal 
observations—one is inclined to agree 
with Mrs. Woolf on her subject’s great 
influence, and with Sir Kenneth Clark, 
who, after Fry’s death in 1934, wrote 
that “in so far as taste can be changed 
by one man, it was changed by Roger 
Fry.” 

Of the impression Fry made on those 
who knew him, the book itself provides 
a vivid picture. The pages are alive with 
the impact of Fry’s amazingly alert and 
analytical mind. 

Mrs. Woolf, without overburdening 
her text with tedious detail, follows 
Fry’s childhood in his Quaker home, his 
early school days, which were bleak and 
harsh, and his happier years at Cam- 
bridge. Here he initiated life-lasting 
friendships with fellow students whose 
divergent backgrounds brushed against 
his, and in the process opened his mind 
to values and concepts foreign to those 
implanted by a Quaker upbringing. It 
was at Cambridge, too, that Fry’s in- 
terest shifted from science to art—a di- 
rection that did not please his family. 

Fry wanted to be a painter, and he 
worked desperately toward that goal, 
painting diligently and traveling to 
study the masters in museums. But— 
and in this he was symbolically English 
—he emerged, not as a great creative 
painter, but rather as a powerful figure 
in the world of letters. 


Fry’s writings were successful from 
the first and spread his reputation as 
an expert. Collectors hired his knowl- 
edge, and among these was the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan, whom "ry advised 
and through whose influence Fry served 
for a period as curator at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York. The re- 
lationship was not a smooth one. Lack- 
ing any sensitivity, an imperious man 
by nature, Morgan was strictly a 
“cheque-book collector’ whose vanity, 
in the eyes of Fry, “was prodigious and 
his ignorance . . . colossal.” 

As early as 1906 Fry’s attention had 
been drawn to Cézanne and the por- 
tentious things being done to painting 
by contemporary Frenchmen. Later, in 
1910, he arranged London’s first Post- 
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Impressionist show at the Grafton Gal- 
leries, an act of pioneering that drew 
upon his head vitriolic attacks for being 
a madman, “an impostor or a knave.” 
But the violent reaction to this exhibi- 
tion only amused and amazed Fry. In 
the crowded galleries he talked, “ab- 
sorbed in what he was saying, quite un- 
conscious of the impression he was mak- 
ing; fantastic yet reasonable, gentle yet 
fanatically obstinate, intolerant yet ab- 
solutely open-minded, and burning with 
the conviction that something very im- 
portant was happening.” 

Fry lived to see his judgment vindi- 
cated, but in the interim he worked 
with prodigious energy at painting, at 
deepening his knowledge of art, and, 
through his crowded lectures and pene- 
trating essays, brought his enthusiasm, 
his evaluations and his theories to a 
wide audience. 

His last ten years were, Mrs. Woolf 
writes, “richer and fuller than any that 
had gone before.’”’ His domestic life, pre- 
viously shadowed by tragedy, was hap- 
pier and he was, in 1933, offered the 
Slade Professorship at Cambridge—an 
honor which, ironically, having been 
constantly denied him, came only when 
he no longer earnestly wished for it. 
After urging, however, he accepted, and 
with characteristic energy he plunged 
into his new work, driven by his in- 
satiable curiosity to conquering broad- 
er fields of learning. 

He was stopped only by death, which 
came to him suddenly, after a bad fall, 
on Sept. 9, 1934. 


| BOOKS IN BRIEF | 


PERSONAL REVOLUTION AND Picasso, by 
Louis Danz. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.; 165 pp.; $2.75. 


The author of A Psychologist Looks 
At Art attempts to clarify the true, log- 
ical status of the modernists in art, 
music and architecture. Merle Armi- 
tage, who designed the book, contrib- 
utes a “speculation” in which he states 
that the author “has put the whole 
train of art assumptions ... back on 
the track where it is free to move logi- 
cally and lucidly.” 


Type SPECIMENS, by William Long- 
year. New York: Watson-Guptill Pub- 
lications; 116 pp.; $2.50. 

Packed with valuable information for 
layout, lettering and printing men. 
Practical and logical, indexed for ready 
reference. 

® 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, by Thom- 
as Hardy, with wood engravings by 
Clare Leighton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.; 237 pp.; $3.50. 

A classic volume beautifully illus- 
trated by Clare Leighton, who knows 
intimately the setting of Hardy’s novels. 
The engravings are strong and dramatic 
and rich with the flavor of the time and 
scene depicted. 
































































DO YOU KNOW: 

1. How the war is affecting colors? 

2. What colors are most permanent ? 
3. How color strength can be deter- 
mined by a simple test ? 


BUILD YOUR SUMMER 
ENROLLMENT NOW 


THE ArT DIGEST’S success in obtain- 
ing a great circulation has been an 
asset to the art schools of America. 


Your advertisement in THE ArT 
DicEst will gain for you new students. 


Price $6.75 per inch. 
THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street e¢ New York 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number 
is counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St., New York. 


FRAMES—Any size, shape, length or width, to 
harmonize with paintings. Winchendon Art Co.., 
312 Maple Street, Winchendon, Mass. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tfull strength C. P. Cadmi- 

ums, cobalts, cerulean, etc.—casein, gypsum. 
varnish gums, glues, Venice Turpentine, ete. Mail 
orders filled. Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 


COATS-OF-ARMS painted by F. Willingham 
Karsten, Pickard Studio, 415 Park Avenue, 
Tifton, Georgia. 


PICTURE FRAMES, Write for your copy “Art- 
ist Exhibition Frames.” Catalog AD. Fredrix 
Co., 140 Sullivan Street, New York City. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 


ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Uniog 
Square, New York City. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Arlington, Texas 


TEXAS SCULPTORS’ SHOW, April 1-30, at 
Roundhouse Gallery, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington. Open to Texas 
sculptors. No fee. All sculptural media. 
Last day for receiving entries: March 25. 
For blanks & full data write Delmar Pachl, 
exhibition chairman, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington, Texas. 


Blue Ridge, N. C. 


BLUE RIDGE’S 7th ANNUAL INSTITUTE, 
July 28 to Aug. 3. Open to all artists. All 
media. Artists’ meetings & discussions in 
addition to show. For details write Blue 
Ridge Art Institute, Blue Ridge, N. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS 3ist 
ANNUAL, April 1 to 30. Open to active 
members only. All metal plate media. No 
jury. Awards: 5 purchase prizes of $25 
each. Last date for arrival of exhibits, 
March 22. For further data write James 
Swann, Sec’y, 2343 Geneva Terrace, Chi- 
cago. 

Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS ALLIED ARTS ANNUAL, April 
6 to May 3, Dallas Museum. Open to all 
artists of Dallas County. All media. No 
fee. Jury. $1,000 in prizes. Last date for 
return of entry cards: March 26. Last date 
for arrival of exhibits: March 31. For 
ecards write Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 


Elgin, Ml. 


ELGIN ACADEMY AMERICAN SHOW, 
May 4-25, at the Elgin Academy. Open to 
all American artists. Media: oil and wa- 
tercolor. Jury. $100 purchase prize and 
awards. Entry cards due April 24, exhibits 
on April 28. For cards write C. Dean Chip- 
man, Sears Academy of Arts, Elgin, Ill. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


INDIANA SOCIETY OF PRINT MAKERS 
8th ANNUAL, May 5-17, at H. Sieber Gal- 
lery. Open to all present & former Indiana 
residents. Media: etching, engraving, block 
prints & lithography. 50 exhibits to be cho- 
sen for traveling show. Membership fee $2. 
Last date for arrival of entries: April 26. 
For further information write Mrs. George 
Jo Mess, 6237 Central Ave., Indianapolis. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
WISCONSIN ARTISTS’ ANNUAL, April 1- 


30, at Milwaukee Art Institute. Open to 
artists resident in Wisconsin for one year 
during the last five. Media: oil, watercolor, 
gouache, tempera & fresco; all sculpture 
media & ceramics. No fee. No jury. $550 
in prizes. For entry cards write the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee. 


New Orleans, La. 

NEGRO ARTISTS’ 5th ANNUAL, April 27 
to May 10, at Dillard University, New Or- 
leans. Open to American Negro artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor & tempera. No fee. 
Jury. $100 in prizes. Last date for return 
of cards and arrival of exhibits: April 12. 
For information & cards write Dillard Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. 


New York, N. Y. 
BRONX GUILD’S 19th ANNUAL, March 30 
to April 20, at the New York Botanical 
Garden Museum. Fee: 50c or $1 for each 


non-member exhibit hung. Media: every- 
thing except miniatures. Date for delivery 


June 30 - August 8, 1941 


PHIL PARADISE, Painting 
MARGUERITE WILDENHAIN, Ceramics 
and Faculty of 15 Specialists in Arts and Crafts 
NEW COURSES - NEW IDEAS - A NEW VIEWPOINT 


Write for Summer Catalog 


TTela Lael ae 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


DUONNAeEREONEDENEOEEEeeReceeceneeeensenoeneeeeeneceeceneoececoennecceeonseeses 


Lapis Excuses Himself 


Dear Boss: I have just finished 
compiling the “Where To Show” 
and “Competitions” departments. 
You are at liberty, of course, to 
edit them as you see fit, but don’t 
let your friendly competitors hold 
me accountable for any errors of 
fact I may have made. 


—P. Lapis LAZULI 


seenecececeeeeer 
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of exhibits: March 29. For entry cards & 
full data write Charlotte Livingston, 2870 
Heath Ave., Kingsbridge, New York City. 


ALLIED ACADEMY’S 10th SPRING SA- 
LON, April 3-24, at Academy of Allied 
Arts, New York City. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil & watercolor. No prizes an- 
nounced. No jury. Last date for arrival 
of exhibits: March 29. For entry cards & 
data write Leo Nadon, Director, Academy 
of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86th St., New York. 


INDEPENDENT’S 25th ANNUAL, April 17 
to May 7, in New York City. Open to all 
artists. All media. Fee: $5. No jury. No 
prizes. Last date for return of entry cards: 
March 24. Last date for return of en- 
tries: April 12. For cards & data write 
Society of Independent Artists, Inc., 19 
Bethune St., New York City. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PARKERSBURG FINE ARTS CENTER'S 
ANNUAL, April 27 to May 19, at Fine 
Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. Open to 
residents & former residents of Ohio, Pa., 
Va., and W. Va. Media: Oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee: $1 plus $1 per 
crate. Last date for arrival of entries: 
April 7 For blanks write: Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINT CLUB’S 18th ANNUAL, April 14 
to May 2, at the Print Club. Open to all 
American artists. Media: etching, drypoint, 
mezzotint, aquatint & engraving. Fee: 50c 
for 2 entries. Jury. $100 purchase prize. 
Last date for arrival of entries: April 5. 
For information write the Print Club, 
1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE’S AMERICAN 
PAINTING EXHIBITION, opens Oct. 23, 
1941, at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Open to American citizens who have 
not previously shown in a Carnegie Inter- 
national. Medium: oil. Jury. $3,200 in 
prizes. For data write Carnegie Institute, 
Department of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


MONTHLY EXHIBITIONS OF THE FINE 
ARTS SCHOOL AND GALLERY, 415 
Jackson St., San Francisco. New show 
each month. Open to all artists. No jury. 
No prizes. Fee: $2 for each entry. Last 
date for arrival of entries: 10th of each 
month. For information write: Edward E. 
M. Joff, Director, Fine Arts School and 
Gallery, 415 Jackson St., San Francisco. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE EXHIBITION, May 
4-31, at Syracuse Museum. Open to all 
New York artists except those of New 
York City, Long Island, Westchester & 
Rockland counties. Media: oil & water- 
color. More than $3,000 in prizes. Jury. 
Fee: $2 for 1 entry; $3 for 2 to 4 entries. 
Last date for return of cards: April 14. 
Receiving dates for entries: April 14-19. 
For cards and data write Mrs. Ruth I. 
Coye, 428 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
14th Summer Season 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


JULY 7th to AUG. 30th 


Landscape & Portrait Painting 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 





Competitions 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for $12,000 mural for the 
lobby of War Department Building. Wash- 
ington. Closing date for designs April 1. 
Jury: Boardman Robinson, Mitchell Sip- 
orin, Gifford Beal, Gilbert S. Underwood 
and William Dewey Foster (latter two are 
architects). Theme suggested: function of 
the War Dept. Apply: Edward Bruce, Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, 7th & D. Sts. S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of 
Fine Arts competition for two sculpture 
groups and one relief for War Department 
Building, Washington. Amount: $24,000 
each. Jury: Wm. Zorach, Edgar Miller, 
Carl Milles, Gilbert Underwood and Wil- 
liam Foster. Closing date May 1. Apply: 
Edward Bruce, Section of Fine Arts, 7th 
& D. Sts., Washington, D. C 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY ART SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: the University offers a $400 and 
a $200 scholarship for art students who 
meet the school’s entrance requirements. 
Awards to be made on basis of samples 
of work submitted. There are also two 
architecture scholarships, worth $400 and 
$200. Work must be submitted on or be- 
fore July 5. Application for entrance to 
competitions are due before June 26. Write 
for particulars to Dr. F. N. Bryant, Di- 
rector of Admissions, Administration Build- 
ing, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE WOMEN ART 
SCHOLARSHIPS: the College offers a $200 
scholarship for art students who meet the 
school’s entrance requirements. Awards 
based on samples of work submitted on or 
before May 1, 1941 for the academic year 
beginning next September. Write for par- 
ticulars to Mr. A. N. Sullivan, Director of 
Admissions, Monticello College for Women, 
Alton, Illinois. 


Hovenden’s Daughter Dies 


Martha Maulsby Hovenden, sculptor- 
daughter of famous Thomas (Breaking 
Home Ties), died of pneumonia at Bryn 
Mawr on Feb. 27. Her best known works 
are several bas-reliefs in the Valley 
Forge Memorial Chapel. 

Miss Hovenden, whose mother, Helen 
Corson Hovenden, as well as her father, 
was a prominent artist, studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. Later she re- 
tired to the family homestead at Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., which was used 
during Civil War days as a station in 
the underground railway for escaping 
slaves. Miss Hovenden was a director of 
the Conshohocken Art League. 


Congratulations to You Both 


A special reprint from the February 
issue of Pencil Points draws attention 
to the beautifully functional and mod- 
ern building which Chauncey W. Riley, 
New York architect, designed for the 
Banco Popular of Puerto Rico. It is the 
largest and most modern commercial 
building in the West Indies and it is 
significant—for other bankers—that de- 
posits have increased 50% since the 
building was completed in 1939. Mr. 
Riley is the husband of Maude Riley, 
forthright and concise art critic of Cue. 


JUNE 26 Siree iays 2 wect-—Seven’ wees AUG. 15 
STUDY WATER COLORS IN CALIFORNIA 


New inspiration each week from nationally 
known, prize-winning teachers. 


TOM CRAIG MILLARD SHEETS 

PHIL DIKE JAMES COUPER WRIGHT 

PHIL PARADISE MILFORD ZORNES 
Coordinated by REX BRANDT 


Classes strictly limited—Register by May 15th 
Fine Climate Outdoor Symphonies 
Special Lectures 


The Art Digest 
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Guest Students 


THE ART SCHOOL of Cooper Union in 
New York City, is, under the alert di- 
rection of Guy Gayler Clark, initiating 
an educational experiment that may 
prove widely beneficial. Clark has in- 
vited several leading American paint- 
ers to serve as “guest students.” They 
will, on appointed days during March 
and April, come into regular painting 
classes, set up their easels and proceed 
to execute in their own individual man- 
ners the particular project the students 
are working on at the time. 

“Instead of lecturing on theories of 
paint,” Clark stated, “the ‘guest stu- 
dents’ will demonstrate exactly how 
they would handle the same situation 
which faces the Cooper Union students. 
The professionals will do their talking 
through their painting. By working from 
the same model as the class, they will 
show the students a variety of construc- 
tive approaches to painting processes 
because each of them has a character- 
istic style of his own.” 

Artists who will visit the studios in 
March include Francis Chapin, Maur- 
ice Sterne, John Carroll, Adolf Dehn 
and Louis Bouche. Those who have been 
invited to join the class later are Isabel 
Bishop, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Max 
Weber and Franklin C. Watkins. 


Wilson to Paint Mural 


To accomplish the double purpose of 
stimulating student interest in mural 
decoration and enhancing the appear- 
ance of his studio, Urbici Soler, director 
of his own school of sculpture in New 
York City, has commissioned Gilbert 
Wilson to paint a large fresco mural 
along one wall of the school. Wilson, 
who has executed murals for Antioch 
College (commissioned by the college’s 
class of 1938), began work early this 
month, basing his design on Whitman’s 
Drum Taps from Leaves of Grass. Wil- 
son works directly on the wall without 
benefit of cartoons. 

Visitors are free to enter at any time 
to observe the mural’s progress. 


the hans hofmann 
52 west 8th street * new york 


The Field of American Art Education 


By FRANK CASPERS 



















Tall Timbers Tours 


WITH EvuROPE now irrevocably cut out 
of summer itineraries, artists in need 
of a change of scene will be poring over 
American maps more searchingly than 
ever before. Index fingers will trace the 
lines and pause over the dots that des- 
ignate well-known or hidden locales. 

Taking cognizance of this situation, 
the management of Tall Timbers, an 
artists’ retreat in the mountains of New 
Hampshire, has arranged a series of 
summer tours for amateur and profes- 
sional artists who wish to tour the New 
England states. The group will visit 
important summer exhibitions, meet na- 
tionally-known figures in the many art- 
ists’ colonies, and paint the variety of 
subjects to be found between the surf- 
washed rocks of the Maine coast and 
the sugar bush of Vermont. 

Painting spots have been chosen for 
their special interest, and the tour is 
so arranged that jumps between stops 
are very short. Arrangements have also 
been made for the members to take 
rooms and meals at farm houses, hotels 
or cottages, depending on the dictates 
of funds available. 

Class instruction will consume the 
mornings, with afternoons devoted to 
swimming, tennis, boat trips, loafing 
and, for the irrepressibly energetic, pri- 
vate instruction or personal painting. 
On the staff will be three experienced 
teachers and artists: Katharine Merrill, 
Helen Stotesbury and Bartlett Tracy. 


The Klitgaards Go South 


Art educational activities in Durham, 
N. C., have, during the past winter, been 
given variety through the opening of 
the Durham School of Painting by Kaj 
and Georgina Klitgaard. In informal 
classes held in a modern office building 
the Klitgaards teach oil, watercolor and 
pastel to groups of students and staff 
members of near-by Duke University. 
Equable climate has permitted outdoor 
work all season. 

During the summer the Klitgaards 
will carry on their work in Woodstock. 


school of fine arts 
city * phone: gramercy 5-9714 


morning: afternoon.evening 


summer department — provincetown, 












THE SCHOOL 


Pe ta 


March 15, 1941 


OF THE WORCESTER ART 


classes 


mass. ¢ june-september 


MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 








Beginners and Advanced Students 
Ewcoll GUY PENE 
at any time for 


wai DU BOWS 


Morning and afternoon classes in painting, 
drawing-—all mediums. Daily personal criticism 


SUMMER CLASSES BEGIN JUNE 1 


AT STONINGTON ON THE CONNECTICUT SHORE 
(10 miles beyond New London) 


Write for folders giving particulars 


20 WEST 10TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 









Adasen. 
ELTA TEA 


The University of New Mexico 


TAOS FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


JUNE 9 TO AUGUST 2, 1941 


Crities and Instructors: 
KENNETH M. ADAMS, E. L. BLUMENSCHEIN, ANDREW 
DASBURG, VICTOR HIGGINS, JOSEPH IMHOF, BARSE MILLER. 


ADDRESS: Director, Taos Field School, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


PAUL SAMPLE — BARSE MILLER 


Teaching Advanced Painting from Landscape and Life 


EUGENE MYERS 


Teaching Courses in Art Education as Integration 


University of Vermont Summer Session 
BURLINGTON on LAKE CHAMPLAIN July 7-Aug. 15 


Write for Catalogue 
THURN cf vopern” art 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting. 
Life e Portrait « Landscape e Still Life. 


1 4 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


WINTER SCHOOL, 38 JOY ST., BOSTON 


FIFTEENTH SUMMER 


Portraiture, Landscape, Commercial Art. 





Boornsay Harsor, Marne, June to Oct. 
Sr. Pererspurc, Fioriwa, Dec. to May. 
Home Course (6 months $35) has enrolled 
over 3000 students. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, INC. 





THE VACATION ART CENTER 
On Crystal Lake 


The Ideal place for recreation, relaxation and 
creative expression. 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, PHOTOGRAPHY. 
GRACIOUS LIVING. LAND AND WATER SPORTS. 
Accommodations for 25 select students. 
Illustrated folder on request. 


June through September RFD 1—Hart, Michigan 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 





June to September 





Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 





ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 


training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women’s dormitory; B. F. A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board, $575.Catalog. 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 









8t SEASON 
WILLIAM C. GRAUER we NATALIE E. GRAVER 


Oil and Watercolor Techniques 


= 
= = 
SS UANDSCAPE + PORTRAIT ~ FIGURE DRAWING + STILE 
= BEGINNERS + ADVANCED STUDENTS + TEACHERS = 
= PROFESSIONALS = 
In the ~~ mountain estate of the famous Greenbrier, a 

jeSulphur Springs, West Virgima e 

=. ors 
= = 
=. = 


SEVEN | WEEKS — JULY 12 to SEPT. 1 
For folder write to WM. 0. GRAUER 


CLOVELAND. ONO 





BROWNE ART CLASS 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 
Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 
FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Write for Circular 


BOX 82 @ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


SUMMER CLASSES ON CAPE COD 
PORTRAIT ¢ STILL LIFE ¢ FIGURE 
JUNE 30th TO SEPT. 5th 


Write for Folder 
ress THE SECRETA 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE Cop, MASS. 


BERNARD KARFIOL-ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 
JULY 7 to AUGUST 23—OGUNQUIT, ME. 
For information write 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 








COGSLEA ACADEMY of 
ARTS & LETTERS Spring 


St. George’s Road ession 
Mt. Airy P. O. April and May 
Philadelphia, Pa. Write for information 
VIOLET OAKLEY N.A. President 
EDITH EMERSON Director 


CHARLES CAGLE 
SUMMER IN ARLINGTON, VT. 
June to September 
LANDSCAPE e« STILL LIFE ¢ FIGURE 


For information address: CHARLES CAGLE 
78 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY—CO-5-0759 


LANDGROVE PAINTING GROUP 


TENG BERGEN, LANDGROVE, VERMONT 
SEASON JULY 6-AUGUST 30 


MERTON LEGGCETT-GWILLIAM 
INSTRUCTOR 
Folder on Request 
Address Until June 15th 


THE PUTNEY SCHOOL, Putney, Vermont 


ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 


Register now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











Color Slide Library 


A Group of artists and technicians 
feeling the need for a vast, central 
clearing house of color slides reproduc- 
ing the work of contemporary artists, 
recently founded in New York the 
American Library of Color Slides. Al- 
ready more than 1,500 slides are avail- 
able for sale or rent to museums, art 
schools, colleges; lecturers and artists 
at a nominal fee. 

Artists are represented in the slide 
library through invitation, a jury of 
selection choosing additions from the 
younger contemporaries each year. The 
artists receive 10% of the slides’ income 
from rental and sale. Members already 
represented include Aaron Bohrod, John 
Taylor Arms, Max Weber, Bernard 
Karfiol, Rockwell Kent, Paul Sample, 
George Biddle, Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Thomas Benton, Leon 
Kroll, Francis Chapin and Morris Kan- 
tor. 

The Library hopes eventually to re- 
produce in faithful color slides (in both 
35 mm. and 3% by 4 in. size) the col- 
lections of every important American 
museum and the work of every top- 
flight American artist, thus assembling 
and making widely available a huge 
and myriad-faceted view of art in Amer- 
ica. Constant additions will keep the 
collections current. Nahum Tschacbas- 
ov, whose idea the Library is, believes 
that with the passing decades these 
slides will constitute an invaluable rec- 
ord of an important segment of this 
country’s cultural development. 


Chicago Local Annual 
[Continued from page 17] 


in 1933-34, and New York in 1939. Jo- 
seph Friebert, 33-year-old former stu- 
dent of the Milwaukee Art Institute and 
the Layton Art School, was awarded 
the $100 Clyde Carr prize for his Coun- 
try Landscape (rich browns and yel- 
lows). A. Palansky, born in Poland 51 
years ago, and a former student of the 
Art Institute, took the $100 Eisendrath 
prize with his Landscape, a snow scene 
of Chicago in greys and blacks (Chi- 
cago’s like that). 

Elizabeth Engelhard, 48-year-old Chi- 
cago-born artist who also obtained her 
art training at the Institute, won the 
$100 Renaissance prize for a portrait 
of a young giri called Susan. Michael 
M. Ursulescu, born in Yugoslavia 28 
years ago and a former student of Boris 
Anisfeld at the Institute, was the win- 
ner of the $50 Jenkins Memorial prize 
for his partial nude called Green Scarf. 


ASMUSSEN & SON 
Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 





410 East 32nd Street, N. Y. C. — CAledonia 5-1443 
» WATERCOLOR 
O’HARA “scicot 


GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 
Eleventh Season Opens July |, 1941 


Write: Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, until June Ist 
2025 - O Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 








DEAN CORNWELL 


LECTURES 

TUESDAYS: MARCH 18-25—APRIL 1 
APRIL 8—15 and 22 

$1.00 for One Lecture—$5.00 for the Series 

Will criticize work submitted from the 

viewpoint of the Art Editor of magazines, 

periodicals, books or other publications. 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE (inc.) 


215 West 57th Street, New York City 
— : — arts, 


MOORE onc 


jewelry, 
INSTITUTE Teacher en: B.F.A. “tere 
ay, Saturday. 
ae "ae aad an 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF N. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, Ilestration, 
Industrial and Advertising Design, Interiers, Fashion. 

School term September 30 to May 25 
Exceptionaily low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Me. 





School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 








“Take to the 'TALL TIMBERS' 
to paint” 
A mountain farm for artists 
Excellent subject matter—swimming 
—riding—fishing—auctions, etc. 
Plenty of entertainment for the 
non-artist member of the family. 
Instruction if desired 
BARTLETT TRACY—Tall Timbers, Winnesquam, WN. H. 


ECrano oareet 
SCHOOL OF AR 

DRAWING . PAIN ee ° “eee, 
ILLUSTRATION . com ARATIVE ANATOM 
FASHIONS . DESIGN . PADVERTISING AR 
INTERTOR DECORATIS 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day, 
eve., children classes. Enroll st any time. 
Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, WN. A., Director. 

7001 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 
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Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics, Carving 
WINTER-624 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C. 


WOODSTOCK,N.Y. 


Includes Courses for Teachers. 


S U M M E Register Now. Catalogue on Request. 


[REASONABLE LIVING CONDITIONS AND TUITION] 


ORES EBAEE I iota APE 9! ORATARE TREAT 
WILLIAM FISHER 
CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 
8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street ¢ New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 


LARP ELE SLIDES ELL RE NIELSEN 
ART SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES: 
Circulation more than 12,500. Advertis- 
ing: $6.75 per inch. For information ad- 
dress: THE ArT Dicest, 116 East 59th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


The Art Digest 
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JUNE 18 TO SEPTEMBER 15 
ADVANCED STUDENTS & 
PROFESSIONALS ONLY 


MARINE PAINTING 


WITH 


JAY CONNAWAY 


MONHEGAN. ISLAND, ME. 


Write to MACBETH GALLERIES 
11 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY 

LAHEY WEISZ 


DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
















Copr. No. 831 Donald M. Mattison, Director 
C. P. Jennewein Indianapolis, Indiana. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Pour-year courses in PatntTinG, INTERIOR Dec- 


oraTION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scutoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y 


MINNEAPOLIS ARI 





School of 


Yndowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


RINGLING “2 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Deooration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write = en & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’ 


ea = FLORIDA 


Kimbrough, ts 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Sarasota, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and all Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Design. Students may 
live on University campus and enjoy 
many university activities. 


For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


YLAND 


foo 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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57th Street in Review 


[Continued from page 23] 


tor’s drawings should be. They consist 
of simple line drawings of nudes, an 
enticing group of Mallorcan animals, 
and a frieze of humans and animals in 
a refined Thurber manner. 


Shokler Paints Rural Scene 


Harry Shokler has gone to the Mus- 
canetcong Mountains for much of the 
material incorporated in his exhibition 
at the Schneider-Gabriel Galleries, until 
March 29. Here in a plastic, realistic 
manner, Shokler interprets a vivid, nos- 
talgic narrative of the American scene, 
giving a panoramic estimate of fertile 
farmlands, reaching far beyond the main 
foreground object, as in the Chestnut 
Tree, with its ruin of a tree standing 
gaunt against upland pastures. The well 
realized Public Sale gathers together 
villagers, farmers and a sprinkling of 
city folks to coagulate against a motley 
collection of household furnishings, with 
the auctioneer, arms held high like a 
frenzied Jeremiah centering the inter- 
est. In another room Shokler’s silk 
screen prints are on display, the first 
one-man show of this graphic medium 
to be held on 57th Street. 


Walter Murch Makes Debut 


A different approach is seen in Walter 
Murch’s paintings at the Wakefield Gal- 
leries. A modernist in his observation 
and a deliberate craftsman in his exe- 
cution, he develops his pictures in a 
definite manner and with distinct feel- 
ing for precision, as best seen in Green 
Still Life and Still Life with Violin. 
Murch’s most successful portraits are 
Person Reading and W. T. M., the latter 
a self-portrait gazing with wistful cur- 
iosity from behind a winding sheet, like 
a child sneaking a look at Santa. This 
young Canadian-born artist once worked 
in a stained glass shop, whence prob- 
ably comes his skill in modelling. He 
admires mostly David and Ingres. He il- 
lustrated Men and Machines by Stuart 
Chase and did the mural in the Russian 
Room at the Hotel St. Regis. 


Import of the Deserted 

Little side streets in Brooklyn have 
unveiled a world of magic to Harold 
Baumbach, near-primitive painter now 
having his second show at the Contem- 
porary Arts, New York, until March 22. 
Painting in rather muted tones of olive 
green, twilight blue and russets, Baum- 
bach brings the colorful serenity of a 
French suburb to these modest Brook- 
lyn dwellings. 

“He dramatizes deserted dwellings 
under ominous skies and makes one feel 
their import in human life,” wrote 
Howard Devree in the Times. “This is 
uncompromising work, a little on the 
grim side.” 


Introducing Marie Lampasona 

The sturdy American spirit in paint- 
ing is reflected in Marie Lampasona’s 
first New York show at the Vendome 
Art Galleries. Obviously more of a land- 
scapist than an indoor painter, Miss 
Lampasona is apt at catching sun 
patches and shifting shadows, of which 
Mather’s Store and Bank Lane-——Essex, 
Conn., are good examples. The rest of 
the canvases are summer-time themes, 
distinguished for a settled quietness. 
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« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Ilustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hots, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. Pa. 


SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


CLAY MODELLING » STONE CUTTING » WOOD CARV- 
ING » LIFE DRAWING » CASTING » TERRA COTTA 


URBICI SOLER 


Summer School at Glacier Park, Montana, has been 
changed by request to Patzcuaro (Michoacan), 











Mexico. Complete six weeks course, July 10-August 25. 
214-216 EAST 34th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 16 to 
August 9, 1941. For infor- 
mation address: 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 








TALL TIMBER ART TOURS 


(Sponsored by Tall Timbers Art Colony) 


An opportunity to paint thruout New 
England this summer in the company of 
other artists. Visits will be made to Art 
Colonys and exhibitions. Groups arranged 
for both professional and amateur. Instruc- 
tion and criticism by well known artists. 
For Information write: Tall Timbers, Winnesquam, N. H. 
or Helen Stotesbury, 154 West 74th St., WN. Y. C. 








COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 21, 1940 to May 24, 1941 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 


Barrett Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Cartooning, Mural Painting and Design, Lithography 


Address: General Director, Colorado 


Springs, Colorado 





Boston Museum scroc 


® painting © fresco 

e drawing © anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design © advertising 


e silversmithing e jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 










The ART INSTITUTE 
erent of Chicago 


Fine Art and Industrial 
Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs, Fully 


accredited. Distinguished faculty. 
June 30th. Write for 
Box 77, 


Summer Term opens 
illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
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ARTISTS 
WATER COLORS 


REAL artist's quality 
in this student size at 
student prices. 


Restricted to a com- 
pletely permanent list 
of colors in a fully ade- 
quate range of brilliant 
hues. 


Perfected brushing 
qualities, readily solu- 


ble. 


In use in prominent 


Art Schools. 


34 COLORS 
ALL 20c EACH 


including— 
Cadmium Yellows, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds, Alizarine, Rose 
Madder, Ultramarine Blue & Vie- 
let, Viridian, Phthalocyanine Bive 
& Green, Manganese Blue, Cerulean 
Biue, Cobalt Blue, Permanent Green 
Light, Yellow Ochre, Raw & Burnt 
Siena, Raw and Burnt Umber, 
MadeinU.S.A. Lampblack, Ivory Black, Zine White. 


Described in detail in the Color Card 
and in the 16 page booklet. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 








Color Slides of Living Art 


High grade Kodachrome reproductions of 
contemporary paintings. 
Photographed by Nahum Tschacbasov. 


160 Color Slides of Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Foundation of Non-Objective and Other 
Paintings. 




























Practically every important artist will be 
represented in a library of color slides 
which will serve as an exchange of Con- 
temporary Art. A few of those already 
published: 

Gifford Beal, Thomas Benton, George Biddle, Lucille 
Blanch, Aaron Bohrod, Louis Bouche, Robert Brackman, 
Charles Burchfield, Paul Cadmus, Francis Chapin, Jean 
Charlot, Jon Corbino, Guy Pene DuBois, Philip Evergood, 
William Gropper, Marsden Hartley, Peter Hurd, Morris 
Kantor, Bernard Karfiol, Rockwell Kent, Leon Kroll, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Edward Laning, Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
Jerome Myers, Henry Varnum Poor, Charles Prendergast, 
Paul Sample, Georges Schreiber, Henry E. Schnakenberg, 
Charles Sheeler, John Sloan, Moses Soyer, Raphael Soyer, 
Maurice Sterne, Max Weber. 


Produced in both sizes, for the large lantern 
projector 34% x 4”, and the improved 
35mm. type or 2 x 2. $1.10 each for the 
35mm., $1.50 each for the large. All slides 
neatly mounted in glass. Will also be 
available for rental. 





Now available to Mascems, Schools, Colleges, 
Lecturers, for the collection of the individual 
artist and to the public. 





Catalog No. BB upon request 


AMERICAN LIBRARY OF COLOR SLIDES 
| 274 Madison Ave., N.Y. C. * LE-2-1120 | 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 

154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 

NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEARS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., 0. 

NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 
130 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 
EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: NATIONAL DiRecTOoR: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


TECHNICAL Apvisor: Harold C. Parks, 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


The League at Annual Meeting 
Inter-Society Color Council 


(With the grant to the League from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
we now have the services of a highly 
trained Technical Adviser, Harold C. 
Parks, and begin at last collaboration 
by the American Artists Professional 
League with groups of learned societies 
which devote their studies to problems 
which affect artists and craftsmen. Mr. 
Parks’ report of March 7th follows.) 

The American Artists Professional 
League was admitted to membership in 
the Inter-Society Color Council at their 
annual meeting held in Washington on 
March 4 and 5. The Council is now com- 
posed of thirteen national societies such 
as the Optical Society of America, the 
American Pharmaceutical Ass’n, the Il- 
luminating Engineering Society and oth- 
ers who are interested in color as a 
large portion of their activities. While 
it is true that the chief interest of the 
Council is color from a scientific stand- 
point it is readily apparent that by co- 
operation between this and the artistic 
sense of the painter, an advance can 
be made. 

At the meeting many phases of color 
were discussed, which will be reported 
more fully from time to time in these 
pages. One which was particularly in- 
teresting and in which we are urged to 
take an active part is the preparation 
of a dictionary of various terms which 
are used to describe color character- 
istics, such as tone, shade, muddy, 
chalky and others over which great 
confusion exists today. This work is in- 
tended to lead to a simple standardiza- 
tion of terminology which will eliminate 
many present difficulties. 

Another was the work on the develop- 
ment of a device for measuring color 
aptitude or perception, extending the 
present available methods for determin- 
ing color blindness to differentiate be- 
tween people with normal color vision. 
With such a test it will probably be 
found that of a group having normal 
color vision, certain individuals will see 
gradations of color which are not ap- 
parent to others. 

Numerous lectures of a scientific and 
a popular nature, beautifully illustrated 
with slides and motion pictures, com- 
pleted the program. Any member who 
might be particularly interested in the 
work of the League with the Inter-So- 
ciety Color Council is urged to com- 
municate with the Technical Adviser, 
Harold C. Parks. 


Steps Leading to Good Art 


On this page will appear, as we can 
make space for them, sequent short 
articles on aspects of art. We hope that 
they may accomplish among some of 
our readers new understanding of things 
that have always been; and that from 
them may come clearer perceptions in 
these days when many artists and art 
lovers are floundering in a Slough of 
Despond. Our idea is to point out cer- 
tain good and substantial steps which 
artists and thinkers in the past placed 
through the midst of this Slough. To- 
day these steps are hardly seen. Artists, 
through dizziness of their heads, step 
beside and are being bemired, notwith- 
standing the steps be there; but the art 
to which these steps lead is eternally 
good art. So Bunyan might have stated 
our purpose. 

In the universe is law and order; and 
the law and order in man corresponds 
to the law and order of the universe. 

“And thou must know that all have 
delight in proportion as their view fath- 
oms the True, in whom all understand- 
ing is set at rest. Hence it may be seen 
how the essence of blessedness is found- 
ed on the act which sees, not on that 
which loves, which follows after.”’ Dan- 
te, Paradise, XXVIII, 106/111. 

The act of seeing is common to all 
visual arts. 

Great lovers of art, whether artists 
or laymen, view a work of art in the 
same way. By instinct or training they 
have formed the habit of being utterly 
relaxed when looking at it: first at a 
great distance when only elements of 
dominant importance to the eye can be 
seen; next at about 4% times its larger 
dimension, when the work can be judged 
as a whole and we see best the artist's 
intent; and last, close up, to note de- 
tails of technic. In each case, unhurried, 
such men wait until a definite feeling 
is evoked by what they see. If that feel- 
ing be agreeable, they begin to love the 
work of art. This is their memorable 
experience. When such realize that 
others are possessed by the same feel- 
ing, they recognize them as brothers-in- 
art. Of such is the brotherhood of art- 
lovers. 

Too many artists and art-lovers do 
not see true, that is as nature prompts 
us to see. 

All children and a few great artists 
do. 

The act of seeing can be trained by 
guided exercises, no matter how old the 
aspirant may be. Children and a few 
great artists like Rembrandt and Jean 
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Francois Millet see the. true impor- 
tance of things to their eyes. As far as 
children go, in a drawing, crude though 
it be, they see true. The great artists 
see far more; their mastery of technic 
is matured; but they likewise see true 
in terms of the importance of things to 
their eyes. The minute our brain tells 
us that something is too important to 
be ignored, and we force its representa- 
tion in our work of art beyond its im- 
portance to the eye, our art is headed 
toward the mediocre. 

The anatomy of the eye (nature’s dis- 
position of the fovea centralis of the 
retina with its concentric rings of rods 
and neurons spaced further apart as the 
radii increase) plays so important a 
part in an artist’s vision, and differs so 
drastically in focalization from the pho- 
tograph, that we will devote some para- 
graphs to it in a future issue. We will 
likewise have something to say about 
the use of the after-image as an art- 
ist’s check on the importance to the eye 
of what he sees. 

* cs ok 

Too many artists and laymen see 
without feeling. 

Too many of them feel without think- 
ing. 

Too many thinkers don’t work. 

Too many workers don’t think. 

A great artist really sees, feels, thinks 
and works. He may achieve the full 
completeness of which man is capable. 
So we may say that for mastery of life 
there must be first a mastery of art. 

—WILForD S. Conrow. 
(To be continued.) 


American Art Week 


(Florence Topping Green, Director) 

At the annual dinner meeting of the 
League (at the Salmagundi Club on 
Feb. 15th) 181 members and guests 
were present. On the walls of the art 
gallery was hung the Club’s Annual Oil 
Exhibition, making an excellent setting. 
Thirty-five states sent in reports. 

Harold C. Parks, our recently ap- 
pointed Technical Adviser, was _ pre- 
sented by the National Chairman, who 
presided and spoke briefly, touching, 
among other things, on the significance 
of the Carnegie grant. Other high points 
of this dinner were the colored movies 
taken by John C. Wolcott, Massachu- 
setts State Chairman, showing the 
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spread of American Art Week celebra- 
tions throughout the school systems; 
and colored movies of art training in 
the grade schools of Boston, taken by 
Miss Cleves of the Massachusetts State 
Chapter. Each gave an explanatory talk. 

On motion of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Frederick K. Detwiller (chair- 
man), Mrs. Florence Topping Green, 
Taber Sears and Hobart Nichols were 
re-elected to the League’s National 
Executive Committee. 


To Mrs. Florence L. Holman, State 
Chairman of the Maryland Chapter, 
was presented for the state the first 
Gold Medal of Honor, the highest rec- 
ognition of outstanding accomplishment 
for the superb state-wide celebrations 
of American Art Week in Maryland in 
1938 and 1939. Her reports set new high 
standards in League history. Second 
only to Maryland’s record for American 
Art Week activity was that of the New 
Jersey Chapter in 1939. Mrs. Wemple, 
New Jersey State Chairman in 1939, 
and Mrs. Ellor, then the state’s director 
for American Art Week, received on 
behalf of the New Jersey Chapter, the 
League’s Silver Medal of Honor. 


The Massachusetts Chapter’s memor- 
able work for American Art Week in 
1940 was presented in a monumental 
report that for dignity, beauty of design 
and ordered simplicity surpassed any- 
thing the National Executive Commit- 
tee had expected to see. To John G. 
Wolcott, Massachusetts State Chairman 
and to his collaborator, Miss Grace 
Hackett, was presented for the Massa- 
chusetts Chapter, the League’s Gold 
Medal of Honor, expressing to the best 
of our ability the League’s apprecia- 
tion for their achievements. Mr. Wol- 
cott has since been elected to the 
League’s National Executive Commit- 
tee. 

The New Jersey Chapter always 
stands out at the top, and this year Ed- 
mund Magrath, State Chairman, and 
Mrs. Marcel Calvet, State Director, act- 
ing for the Chapter, accepted the highly 
merited award of Ulrich Ellerhusen’s 
statue, Dawn. 

The Maine Chapter came through 
with a splendidly planned report of its 
1940 American Art Week activities. 
Roger Deering, State Chairman, was 
present to accept on behalf of Maine the 
award of John Scott Williams’ water- 
color, Pearl and Pamella. 

To the Oklahoma Chapter (Mrs. N. 
Bert Smith, Art Week Director) will 
be sent the beautiful oil by Robert Lee 
Eskridge, Hala Forest, Hawaii. Under 
trying circumstances, this Chapter has 
shown qualities of loyalty and of in- 
telligent collaboration with other agen- 
cies. Harmony reigned in Oklahoma last 
November. 

In Oregon’s Chapter was born the 
League’s nation-wide sponsorship of 
American Art Week. And last year Ore- 
gon maintained the usual high stand- 
ards set in 1933. To Mrs. F. R. Hunter, 
Oregon State Director, will go on be- 
half of the state S. Peter Wagner's 
strong oil painting, Fish Houses in 
Maine. 

The Nebraska Chapter’s report won 
the merited award of the 1940 Florence 
Marsh Memorial Prize; an oil painting 
by Constances Fowler called Country 
Church. It has been shipped to Mrs. 
George Tilden, State Director. 
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TALENS & SON Inc. 


NEWARK,N.J 


We Manufacture 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


LINEN AND COTTON 
Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Artists’ Canvas Manufacturers 





NSM Rs 


NO FINER COLORS MADE 

Ground to last thru the centuries—100% 

pure—under constant laboratory control— 

Cadmiums, Cobalts, etc., cleansed by special 

processes giving utmost brilliance & strength. 

WRITE FOR OUR FOLDER & PRICE LIST 

RETAIL DEALERS SOLICITED 

nealind colors ¢ chester springs, pa. 

Agents: Lloyd’s Art Co., 152 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Ine. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 









Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 8. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 
College of Fine Arts To Mar. 31: 
Modern Mexican Painting. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery To Mar. 28: 
tors Guild. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Society of Fine Arts Jo Apr. 
Florence and Ulric Ellerhusen 
ATLANTA, GA. 
High Museum To Mar. 31: Paint 
ings, Robert 8. Rogers, Benjamin 
E. Shute, Claud J. Herndon. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art Zo Apr. 7: 9th An 
nual, Maryland Artists. 
Walters Art Gallery Mar.: Old Sev 
res, Porcelain of Kings. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts Mar.: Paint 
ings, Ernest Townsend. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Doll & Richards To Mar. 29: Por 
traits, John Young-Hunter. 
Horne Galleries To Mar. 22: Molly 
Luce, Retrospective. 
Museum of Fine Arts Mar.: Por 
traits Through 45 Centuries. 
Vose Galleries To Apr. 5: Karl 
Zerbe, Millard Sheets. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery To Mar. 26: 
Work by Alfeo Faggi. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Foge Museum 7o Apr. 1: 
Watercolors. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute Zo Apr. 1: 45th An 
nual, Artists of Chicago and Vi 
cinity; Cartoons by David Low. 
Chicago Galleries Assn. Mar.: Work 
by G. Cilfone, Karl E. Brandner, 
Rudolph F. Ingerle. 
Kuh Gallery Mar.: Braque, Picasso, 
Juan Gris, de la Fresnaye. 
Mandell Brothers To Apr. 10: Busi 
ness Men's Art Club. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Art Museum 7o Mar. 30: American 
Lithographers 1930-1940; Mary 
Cassatt and her Contemporaries. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Museum of Art 7o Mar. 30: 
and Crafts of Mexico; 
Watercolor Society. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts 7o Mar. 36: 
Leland Curtis, Fred Darge; South.- 
ern States Art League. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum Mar.: 
er Martin. 
DETROIT. MICH. 
Institute of Arts To Mar. 30: Con 
temporary Americans. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Arnot Art Gallery Mar.: Paintings 
by the Rationalists. 
GROSSE POINTE, MICH. 
Alger House Museum Mar.: 
Making (1400-1500). 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS 
Print Corner To Mar. 29: Wood En 
gravings, Nason, Meissner, Havens. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Meinhard-Taylor Galleries 7o Mar. 
29: English Sporting Pictures. 
Museum of Fine Arts 7o Apr. 6: 
Pre-historic American Sculpture. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery Mar.: George Grosz 
and Candido Portinari. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 
Thayer Museum Mar.: 
Karl Mattern. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Museum of Art Mar.: 2nd Annual, 
Paintings, Sculpture, Crafts by Art- 
ists of Los Angeles and Vicinity. 
Municipal Art Commission Mar.: 
California Art Club. 
Stendah! Art Galleries Mar.: Paint 
ings, Albers, Fechin, Lewis, Rein 
del, Wendt; Sculpture, Carroll 
Barnes; Paul Klee Memorial. 
Vigeveno Galleries To Mar. 31: 
Dutch Old Masters of 17 Century. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
River Road Gallery To Mar. 30: 
Portraits, Norbert Heermann. 
MAITLAND, FLA. 
Research Studio Gallery Jo Mar. 
29: Watercolors, Frank Besedick. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery Mar.: Maya Paint- 
ings, Joseph Lindon Smith; Fifty 
Prints from Hawaii. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Brooks Memorial Gallery To 
24: American Watercolors. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
Art Institute Mar.: Ecclesiastic Art; 
Madison Group of Wisc. Artiste. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts Mar. 20-Apr. 20: 
dist Annual, American Paintings. 
Walker Art Center Mar.: W.P.A. 
Artists. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum of Art Mar.: “From Hoops 
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Print 


Watercolors. 


Mar. 


to Hobbles.” 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Hackley Art Gallery 
ings from 79 Countries 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum Mar.: American 
Primitives; Work by Walkowitz. 
New Jersey Gallery (Kresge Dept. 
Store) Mar.: Tenth Spring Annual. 
Rabin-Krueger Gallery To Mar. 29: 
Paintings, Moses Soyer. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum To 
Paintings, Stephen E. 
Vivin, Monet and Redon. 
NORFOLKE, VA. 

Museum of Art Jo Mar. 30: French 
Impressionists. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum 70 Mar. 
$1: Caricatures, Thomas Nast. 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of Four Arts Mar.: Florida 
Watercolor Society. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
Nicholson Galleries Mar.: 
dena Society of Artists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Art Alliance To Mar. 23: 
by Heinz Warneke; To 
Work by Leon Kelly. 
Carlen Galleries To Mar. 20: Paint 
ings, Merwin Jules; Mar. 21-Apr. 
20: Paintings, Horace Pippin. 
Pennsylvania Academy Jo Mar. 30: 
Fellowship Annual. 

Print Club To Mar. 22: 15th An 
nual of Wood Engravings, Wood 
cuts and Block Prints. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Mar. 31: 
Prints, Georges Rouault; To Apr. 
13: Picasso, 40 Years of His Art. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum Mar.: 
Sculpture. 


Mar.: Paint- 
(1.B.M.). 


Mar. 31: 
Mathews 


Pasa- 
Annual. 


Sculpture 
Apr. 13: 


American 


PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Museum 7o Mar. 
30: 58th Annual. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum To Apr. 9: 
Retrospective. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Mar. 30: 62nd Annual. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar. 24: 
5th Virginia Photographic Annual. 

Valentine Museum Mar.: South 
American Costumes and Handi- 
crafts. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To Mar. 30: 
Work by William Zorach; Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Mar.: 
colors, Maurice Logan. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Mar.; 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery of Art Mar.: Avery, Bur- 
liuk, Constant, Tamayo. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum 7o Mar. 
29: Texas-Oklahoma Shov. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Mar.: Paintings. 
Lester Hornby. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Mar.: 
Mrs. James Ward Thorne’s Minia 
ture Rooms. 

Courvoisier Gallery Mar.: 
Peter Hurd. 

De Young Memorial Museum Mar.: 
50 American Prints, Lithographs, 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Museum of Art To Mar. 24: Georges 
Rouault Retrospective. 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

Museum of New Mexico To Mar. 
30: Brooks Willis &€ M. Gambee. 


Paul Klee 


Water- 


Portinari. 


Work by 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


ACA Gallery (52W8) 
by William Gropper. 
H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) To 
Mar. 29: George Bellows. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To Apr. 11: “Stage and Cir- 
cus. 

American Fine Arts Bldg. (215W57) 
To Apr. 9: National Academy's 
115th Annual. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Mar. 21: Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park) To Apr. 
17: Watercolors, Edwin Howard, 
Portraits of American Gardens. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Mar. 17- 
29: Metropolitan Scenes. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) Mar. 18 
31: Paintings, Ben Benn. 

Assoc. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
Mar. 18-Apr. 7: Raphael Soyer. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353W57 To 
Mar. 21: A. W. A. Members. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Mar.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Mar. 
29: Paintings, Renoir. 

Bland Gallery (45E57) Mar.: Early 
American Prints and Paintings. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) Mar. 
24-Apr. 5: Esteban Vicente. 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery (50E57) 
To Mar. 22: Dutch Paintings. 
Brooklyn Museum (Weekdays 10-5. 
Sundays 1-6) To Apr. 20: Print. 
by American Artists. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Zo Mar. 
29: Feininger Retrospective. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Mar.: 
Contemporary French Paintings. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) Mar.: 
Paintings, Harold Baumbach. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) To 
Mar. 22: American Folk Art; To 
Apr. 5: Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Mar. 
24-Apr..9: Pissarro Paintings. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) 7o 
Mar. 22: American Artists. 

8th Street Gallery (39E8) 70 Apr. 
13: Flowers and Gardens. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Mar. 
23: Work by Josef Foshko. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) To Mar. 
22: Watercolors, Hilda Feldman; 
Mar. 24-Apr. 5: Paintings, Alice 
Judson. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) Mar.: 
American and English Paintings. 
460 Park Avenue Gallery 7o Mar. 
22: Harriet Blackstone Memorial. 
French Art Galleries (51E57) Mar.: 

Landscapes in French Art. 

Grand Central Art *Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Mar. 22: Paintings, 
William R. Leigh; Prints, Martin 
Lewis, Kerr Eby, Sam’l Chamber- 
lain, Albert Sterner, Levon West. 
Grand Central Galleries (2W655) 
Mar. 12-29: Paintings on Silk, Yet- 
to de la Chevalerie. 


Mar.: Work 


Grolier Club (47E60) To Mar. 31: 
Books, Drawings and Prints. 

Harlow. Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
To Apr. 5: Work by Rockwell 
Kent. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) Mar. 
17-Apr. 5: Paintings, Henry Botkin. 

Holland House (10 Rockefeller PI.) 
Mar.: Dutch-Colonial Heirlooms. 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) 70 
Mar. 29: Pastels, Will Henry Stevrv 
ens; E‘chings, Francisco Goya. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Mar. 
22: Watercolors, John Singer Sar- 
gent; To Apr. 5: “England,” Prints 
and Paintings. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) To 
Mar. 29: Paintings, John Koch. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Mar.: 
English and American Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
Mar. 24: Paintings, John Enos; 
Mar. 17-Apr. 5: Work by Fernand 
Leger. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Te 
Mar. 26: Paintings, Richard Gug- 
genheimer. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Mar. 
18-31: Drawings, Ivan Opffer; Mar. 
18-Apr. 7: Gouaches, Joseph De 
Martini. 

Matisse Gallery (51E57) To Mar. 
31: Paintings, Joan Miro. 

Mayer Gallery (41E57) Mar. 
Oils, Vera White. 

M. A. MeDonald (665 Fifth) Mar.: 
Prints, Old and Modern Masters. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82nd, 
Weekdays, 10-5, Sundays, 2-5) To 
Mar. 26: French Paintings, David 
to Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Mar. 22: Work by D. Rosenthal. 
Milech Galleries (108W57) Mar.: 
Paintings, American Artists. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To 
Mar. 22: Paintings, Leopold de 
Postels. 

Museum of the City of N. Y. (5th 
at 103rd, Daily 2-5, except Tues- 
days, 1-5) Mar.: “Architectural 
Wonders of Their Day.” 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53, 
Weekdays. 10-6, Sundays 12-6) 
Mar.: North American Indian Art. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) To Apr. 14: Paintings, 
Ten Americans. 

New Art Circle (543 Madison) Mar.: 
Paintings, Boris Aronson. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) To 
Mar. 29: Paintings. Julian Ritter. 
Newman Gallery (66W55) Mar. 17- 
Apr. 5: Paintings by Altman Prize 
Winners. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) To Mar. 
22: Paintings, Jane Peterson. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170 Cen- 
tral Pk. W., Weekdays, 10-5, ex- 
cept Mondays, Sundays 1-5) Mar.: 
Work of David E. Cronin. 


7-29: 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum To Apr. 6: 13th An- 
nual, Northwest Printmakers. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Gallery Mar.: “Ad 
vertising Art.” 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar. 30; 
Springfield Art League Annual. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum 7o Mar. 30: All-Ozark 
11th Annual. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar. 30: 
Associated Artists of Syracuse. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art To Apr. 27: Span- 
ish Paintings. 12th Century to 
Goya. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Mar.; Prairie 
Printmakers; New Mexican Water- 
colors. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Corcoran Gallery Mar. 23-May 4: 


17th Biennial, American Paintings. 
National Gallery Mar.: Mellon. Kress 
and Widener Collections. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery 7o Mar. 
23: Functions of Color in Paint- 


ing. 

Smithsonian Institution Mar.: Etch- 
ings, Margaret Ann Gaug. 
Whyte Gallery To Mar. 31: 
by Prentiss Taylor. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 

Art Museum Mar.; Clayton H. Sta- 
ples, Doel Reed, Wm. Dickerson. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center To Mar. 26: 
“Arms and Armor.” 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Museum of Art To Mar. 31: 
by Claude Howell. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute To Mar. 30: 
Permanent Watercolor Collection. 


CITY 


Nierendorf Gallery 
Mar. 29: Kandinsky. 
Number 10 Gallery (19E56) Mar. 
7-29: Nils Hogner and Robert 
Carlyle Barritt. 
Old Print Shop (150 Lex.) 
“Honest Americans.” 
Orrefors Galleries (5E57) 
Carl Milles Sculpture. 
James St. L. O’Toole 
Mar. 29: Sculpture, Mary Orne 
Bowditch; Paintings, H. Brooks. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Mar. 
7-29: Watercolors and Drawings, 
Jose de Creeft. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To Apr. 5: 
Paintings. Mario Carreno. 
Pinacotheca (777 Lexington) To 
Apr. 1: Anne Ryan. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To Mar. 
29: Paintings, Eugene Speicher. 
Ritz Towers (Park at 57) To Mar. 
26: “Art for China.” 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr., Daily except Mondays 1-5) 
To Mar. 23: Federation of Mod- 
ern Painters and Sculptors. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) To 
Mar. 28: Watercolors & Sculpture. 
Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Mar.: Old 
Masters. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
To Mar. 28: Paintings and Silk 
Screen Prints, Harry Shokler. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Mar.: Fine Paintings. 
Seligmann Gallery (5E57) To Mar. 
29: Watercolors, Vera White. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Mar.: 
Old Masters. 
Society of Illustrators (128E63) 
To Mar. 21: Watercolors and Etch- 
ings, Segonzac. 
Sterner Galleries (9E57) Mar. 17- 
29: Watercolors, Jay Roland. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Mar.: 
Members Spring Annual, 
Turtle Bay Music School (244E52) 
To Mar. 29: Paintings, Alphonse 
Joseph Shelton. 
Uptown Gallery 
Mar. 17-Apr. 7: 
genie Schein. 
Vendome Galleries 23W56) To 
Mar. 29: Oils, Marie Lampasona. 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) To Mar. 
29: Paintings, W. T. Murch. 
Walker Galleries (108E57) To 
Mar. 22: Watercolors, Theodore 
Czebotar. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) 
Watercolors, Howard Cook. 
Whitney Museum (10W8), Daily 1- 
5, except Mondays) To Apr. 13: 
“This is Our City.” 
Wildenstein & Co. To Apr. 26: An- 
tique Wallpapers Retrospective. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To Mar. 
29: Feininger Retrospective. 
Zborowski (460 Park) Mar.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 
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